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Bede OE Teds 
with 
‘SCOTCH TAPE 





ADD MONTHS of life and. 
fun to broken toys by 
mending them with 
strong, firm- holding 
“Scotch” Tape. .. 
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SCOTCH <<“ TAPE 


SEALS WITHOUT MOISTENING 
25c¢ at your favorite store 


Scads of “‘Scotch” Tape ideas in the new 
free “Slick Tricks’’ booklet. Send for 
yours today...and if you have some 
clever hunches on how you use “Scotch” 
Tape, let us hear from you! Minnesota 
Mining & Mfg. Co., 918 Fauquier Ave., 
St. Paul 6, Minn. 
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LEARN AT HOME-SPARE TIME 


Fascinating field. Design own wardrobe at consid- 
erable saving. Gain experience designing for oth- 
ers. Itmay lead tothrillin, reer —evenashopof 
your own some day. Basic rn-by-doing' ‘course 
under a of qualifiec eachers provides ex- 
lent starting point for a career. Send for 
4 free book let, “A Career in Dress Designing.” 
NATIONAL SCHOOL OF DRESS DESIGN 
1315 Se. Michigan Ave. Dept. 2439. Chicago 5, til. 















FREE... Non-breakable 
Vinylite record of Gene 
Austin's original renditions 
of "My Bive Heaven” and 
“Melancholy Baby" on one 
disc with RMC membership. 





TOP recording 
of TOP hit each month in | 
NONBREAKABLE VINYLITE | 


ACCEPT this outstanding offer NOW ! By enrolling 
in the Record-of-the-Month Club you may have 
these treasured recordings of Original ALL TIME 
Favorites in non-breakable vinylite FREE. And— 
in addition you are entitled to receive immedi- 
ately the current Record-of-tne-Month also in 
the new wonder material—vinylite. You may 
choose the records you wish, if you so request— 
ond in any event you need take only eight 
records within the year, and stop anytime there- 
ofter. Tune is determined through national polls 
then RMC’S impartial experts — renowned 
music authorities—make an unbiased selection 
of the top recording of the country's leading 
. records—and press it from the 
‘ Original master in permanent 
(og vinylite. Free dividend record 
Trade Mart fag, for every six purchased. Comes 
© 196, Kevonn-or. 
THe-Mowtn Cive 


gift-wrapped when so ordered 
for $13.00 a year or $6.75 


for six months. 
Se Se eB ee eS eS ee eee ee 


ls sseeee =~ 
1 RECORD-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, veer. e-11 
i 6912 HOLLYWOOD BLVD., HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIF. 
i Please enroll me as a member and send, FREE, Gene 
Austin’s record of ” Melancholy Baby"’ and '' My Bive Heaven” 
os my first dividend record in advonce. | agree to purchase 
& & monthly Club records in non-breokable Vinylite at $1 05 
' eoch plus a few cents mailing costs. | may stop my membership 
i 
' 
' 
i 


otter receiving @ minimum of eight Records-of-the-Month 


Nome______ ‘ 


Addrecs 


————— ee 


oo —_.__ Zone___ State . 
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COVER 


Winifred Mason is the young lady behind the 
elegant copper bracelet on this month’s cov- 





er. As a successful artist as well as business 
the 


has been 


woman, she increasingly in 

limelight of late not only as Rosenwald Fel- 
lowship winner but also for her one-woman 
shows in a number of cities. Miss Mason 


models much of her own jewelry and photog 
George Karger of Pix found her slim hands 
and impressive silhouette a splendid back- 
ground for his unusual Kodachrome on the 


cover. 
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Use a Laxative? 
Maybe you're taking 
the wrong kind! 








Some 
Laxatives 










are too 
Strong- 


aid 4 ale 


Why dose yourself with harsh, bad-tasting 
laxatives? A that’s 
can leave you feeling worse than before! 


medicine too strong 





And it’s unwise to take something that’s 
too mild to give you the relief vou need! 
A good laxative should be gentle, yet 
should work thoroughly! 


| But 
| | Ex-Lax 
is the 


“Happy 
Medium”! 





TRY THE 


"HAPPY MEDIUM LAXATIVE 


Ex-Lax is thorough in its action. But 
Ex-Lax is gentle, (oo! It works easily and 
effectively at the same time! And remem- 
ber, Ex-Lax tastes good ~ just like fine 
chocolate! It's America’s favorite laxa- 
tive, as good for children as it is for 
grown-ups. 10c and 25c at ali drug stores. 


if YOU NEED A LAXATIVE 
WHEN YOU HAVE A COLD— 
Don't dose yourself with harsh, upsetting porgatives. Take 


Ex-lax! It's thoroughly effective, but kind and gentile. 


As a precaution use only as directed 


EX-LAX ...: 
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A TI OC GO 


Hi rry Ch ristmas 
DIRECT YOUR GUESTS TO 


The GOTHAM HOTEL 


Whew Your Fitends Wild Be Recetved 
Prtends 


a Onur 


All Rooms With 
Bath and Telephone 


111 Orchestra Place 


TEmple 1-0600 


Detroit 1, Michigan 





NOW....in response to many requests 


AFTER 8 YEARS OF SENSATIONAL RADIO SUCCESS 


with Millions of Listeners on Co 
QUEL 
A 


QUEEN RECORDS 


wEGEO CHOIR 
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) i earn $ 4% 
| jae women's GREATEST 


\ peer eevee 
: , eae & ap pe oo OH 
\\ ont 
Jee denim vou Gane out oa WAS 
@ in om 
wun Vou THE 


cand 8 10 TE WATE 


KING RECORD COMPANY 


ae savierete at 


Millions listen every Sunday! Hun 
dreds of thousands are members of 
the Wings over Jordan Spiritual Fund! 


NOW 


radio are yours to enjoy in your own 


. the songs of the most sen 


ast-to-Coast Columbia Network 


N RECORDS 


PRESENT 


Ings over 


Jordan 


WORLD'S GREATEST NEGRO CHOIR 


ON RECORDS 




















BACK STAGE 





wie this magazine first appeared a 


it was dedicated to the | 


year ago 
proposition of reflecting the 


side of Negro life.’ That today 


happier 
is still 


achievements of 
Americans as well as to reach the broad- 
| ¢ st possible audience with this message. 
Perhaps the happiest side of Negro 
life in 
gradual but relentless cracking of color 
the Jand. 
Interracial trends have given new op- | 
Negroes to 


show their fitness and capacity for jobs 


the past decade has been the 


barriers in many corners ot 


portunity to thousands of 
where they were once barred. 

Interracialism however, iS still very 
much on a limited scale. Too few whites 
ever meet Negroes except as porters, 

Because 
EBONY is a medium by which whites 


can get to know 


maids or shoe shine boys. 


Negroes who are not 





menials, because EBC INY gives a pic-! ; 


ture of Negro life of which most whites 
are ignorant, the editors of this maga- | 
zine have endeavored as part of its cam- 
paign for better race relations to expand 
its white re adership, Last month marked 


the be ginning of an advertising cam- 


paign to spr ad EBONY among as | 
DEEP RIVER | many white readers as possible. De- | 
OLD SHIP OF ZION parting from the tradition of Negro 


WHEN YOU COME OUT THE WILDERNESS 
* I'M A ‘ROLLIN’ 


WERE YOU THERE 
TAKE ME TO THE WATER 


sational choir ever to perform on the 


home ...on QUEEN RECORDS! It’s 


another QUEEN First! Everybody will want these recordings! Hear them at 


your favorite record dealer's. And, while you're there, ask to hear all the 
other popular KING and QUEEN records. If your dealer can’t supply you 
with “Wings over Jordan” records send $2.25 direct to King Record Co. 


and your order will receive prompt attention. 


AT YOUR RECOR 


D DEALERS NOW! 


publications sticking to the Negro field 
EBONY 


magazine 


only is venturing out into the 
market to sell white 


| readers the idea that a Negro magazine 


white 


| More than 2,000,000 readers of the | 


New York Times and Chicago Tribune | 
were introduced to EBONY perhaps for 
the first 


| is worth buying. 


time through advertisements 
the editions of 
big newspapers. Another 
600,000, readers of Newsweek, became 
EBONY 


story on our exclusive pic- 


appearing in Sunday 


these two 


icquainted with through a 
full-page 
| tures of Negro soldiers in Germany. 


The 


has 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Matching Sweetheart Pin ' 


ONLY $7.95 
(FED. TAX INCL) 


LANGUAG: 
IS POWER 


«++ Forge ahead, » | 
special assignme 

promotion, 
in global peace t 
opportunities thro 
ability to speak a { 
eign language. 


MASTER A NEW LANGUAGE 
quickly, easily, correctly by 


LINGUAPHONE 


The world-famous Linguaphone Conver 

tional Method brings voices of native teac))- 
ers INTO YOUR OWN HOME. You learn the 
new language by LISTENING, It’s amoz- 
ingly simple; thousands have succeeded, 


HOME-STUDY COURSES IN 29 LANGUAGES 
Send for FREE book— 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 


18 RCA Bidg., New York 20 « Circle 7-0830 


ene ee <= 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE, | 
18 RCA Bldg., New York 20, N.Y. 


Send me the FREE Linguaphone Book. 


better 









our goal The de ds and accomplish- 

ments of Negroes in American life are 
| many and too often untold in the main 

media of public information in the 
U.S.A Ne gro aS We ll aS white lt has = — 
| been and shall continue to be our en- 10K SOLID GOLD 
deavor to demonstrate the remarkable Seen ears 

} abilitic Ss and colored ee org = oo 


(FEDERAL TAX INCL) 


Servicemen, proudly wear this handsome, he-man ring 


pmbossed with division insignia 
You'll prize this precious souvenir for life 


As: DESIGNS ® ARMY + NAVY « COAST GUARD 


operation. 


campaigns and theatre of | 


i Identifies you with your division’s achievements and means | 


much in business and social life 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR MONEY BACK 
Send no money—Pay Postman $19.96 for handsome ring, or 
$7.95 for dainty pin (Federal Tax included) plus postage. If you 
send cash, we pay postage. Write today. Send name, division. 
and string loop fitting finger for ring size. Return for refund 


jin five days if not delighted 
| TWENTIER’S, Dept. E-2, Bank 


Ss ‘- 





Immediate Delivery 
Bidg., Bisbee, Ariz. | 
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KING RECORD COMPANY 


1541 BREWSTER AVE., 


response been gratifying. IDEAL GAME FOR PARTIES AND 


come from all over the CHURCH BAZAARS 
asking about EBONY. The ORDER YOURS 
number of white subscribers is growing ) s per set ROYAL KEN 


have 


Letters 


| 
| country TODAY 
| 


CINCINNATI 7, OHIO 


ts co 








swiftly. Our advertising campaign will | 


continue with the aim of winning more | 


POEMS WANTED| 





For Musical Setting —— 
Mother, Home, Love, Sacred, Patriotic 
Comic or any t t. Don't Delay 


subje« 
Send us youl 





Original Poem at once— 
for immediate consideration and FREE 
Rhyming Dictionary. 

RICHARD BROTHERS 
98 WOODS BUILDING — CHICAGO i, ‘LL. 


4 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


TO BE SET TO MUSIC 
Free Examination. Send Your Poems To 


J. CHAS. McNEIL 


A. B. MASTER OF MUSIC 
510-E So. Alexandria, Los Angeles 5, Cal. 





| 









and more whites to read EBONY. 
And they will be reading remarkable 


month’s piece on a Negro who has a 
mink farm in Michigan. 
| Crosby (above), a mink rancher, 


success stories in EBONY like next | 


He is R. A. | 


16 boords per 


100. extra LARGE PLASTIC 


$1.00 deposit reau 


TRU-VAL PRODUCTS 


tone 


set BRIDGE KENO 


fasta 


cooD 
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Desolate emptiness of giant Kaiser 
mostly white, doing repair work. 


WAR WORKERS! 


shipyard where 100,000 workers built 745 vessels during war years haunts Richmond. Today yard only employs several thousand men, 


City lived off of yard during war, must now find other employment. Sorne Negroes have used savings to open new businesses, 


WHAT HAPPENED 


0 The 


NEGRO PIONEERS ON WEST COAST BUILDING NEW COMMUNITIES 


N THE four years of World War II, more 
than 350,000 Negroes journeyed to the West 
Coast to find high-paying war jobs. 

Today the jobs are all gone. 

But the thousands of colored migrants who 
went to the sun-drenched Golden State of Cal- 
ifornia are staying put—sticking it out in a 
score of communities up and down the Coast 
where they are determined to make permanent 
homes in their new locales. 

They are the 20th Century pioneers. Their 
spunk in opening up new vistas for Negro 
America—new homes, new jobs, new schools, 


new freedoms—matches the fortitude and en- 


terprise of the first families who crossed the 
plains of Kansas in covered wagons. 

A rattling jalopy or a dirty train coach was 
the covered wagon of most Negro pioneers 
who headed westward in the war years. 

Almost a century after the first Gold Rush, 
they trekked across the nation to California, 
from the East and Midwest but mainly from 
the South, to join in the new war-born Gold 
Rush of the 1940's. 
jobs, not nuggets. 


This time the goal was 


Typical of the boom cities into which they 
poured was Richmond, before Pearl Harbor an 
oil-streaked refinery town of 20,000 (Negro 


population 65) just across San Francisco Bay 
from the Golden Gate. By D-Day Richmond 
had 120,000 people, more than 15,000 Negroes. 
Then peace dropped the bottom out of the 
job market. The first to be fired, just as he was 
the last to be hired, was the Negro worker. 
More than a year has passed since the layoff 
axe fell. But Richmond still has almost as 
many Negroes as in the peak days of the war, 
How the Richmond colored population has 
stuck to its guns, created new jobs by opening 
new businesses and built a community where 
none existed before is an epic chronicle of 


hardy modern pioneers. 


Continued on Next Page 





Fair employment practice act proposed as a state law 


Richmond Negroes as the key to breaking the job bottleneck. Petition to put law on stat 
ballot for e was | uccess in Richmond with aid 


nions are helping break down some barriers. At one auto repair shop organized by AFL, Negr 
xccept colored members. Entire crew, both Negro and white, appealed to CIO and wer 


ig to Ric hmond, work toge ther in shop now, 


would have to quit be 


Jean Neil and Leon Mur 


ITH the war over, the Negro in Richmond had to start from 
scratch. 

Today every job he gets, every home he buys is something com- 
pletely new, something without precedent. The Negro had no com- 
munity before; he starts today from nothing. 

The 65 Negroes who lived in Richmond before Hitler marched into 
Poland worked at odd jobs in the Standard Oil refinery, the Sante Fe 
railyards or in the Pullman shops. 

When Richmond was chosen by Henry Kaiser for his largest ship- 
yard because of its convenient location on San Francisco Bay, white 
and colored unskilled workers, mainly from the Deep South, converged 
on Richmond. 

The last ship launched off the ways, the $.S. Burbank Victory, hit 
the water a year and a half ago. The first cut in employes affected 
three out of every four workers. 

Some of the Negroes, like Henry Debney from the Texas panhandle, 
went back to their old haunts but found they liked California too m: h 
to stay away. Debney piled his wife and two kids into his seven- 
year-old Chevrolet and went West again. He got a job in the Pullman 
shops in Richmond and stayed. 

Most never left Richmond. They went job-hunting. Mainly the 
found low-income work—as construction laborers, postal clerks, Stand- 
ard Oil tank cleaners, Navy depot stockers and tallymen, Pullman 
porters, Ford employes, Sante Fe yardmen. Others drive by t1 
100 miles every day to the San Fernando Valley for cotton and f 
picking. A very few have been hired by white retail stores along ' 
main street. 

A little less than a third are still jobless, some drawing $20 a ws 
in unemployment compensation. Some have already exhausted th 
unemployment insurance and take odd jobs where they can find the 

Despite hardships, they are in Richmond to stay—praying and work 
ing for permanent opportunity and lasting hope. 





RICHMOND PIONEERS FIND 
HOPE IN BUSINESS BOOMLET 


;GEST HOPE of Negroes in Ri hmond has been the 
mlet that has given some of them a chance to 
community. 
ndful have been able to secure loans an 
1 pool halls. Two became partners in ; il estate 
her started a construction company. However, because the 
| area is a former city dump area and of low real estate value, 


ricas 


have been low and limited despite the Bank of Am 
i: “Negro and white we make no distinctions in monev loans.” 
camples of how Richmond pioneers are faring are the typical 


( -of-the-people expressions on this page. 


polite Sonal 


3 
2 
ret 
7 
ie 
, 
& 
is 


“I'm the first colored man to own a gas station in “Just got married and discharged! 
My first day I sold all I had. 85 customers. I guess I'll be all right on my 
t $6,000, all the money I saved, in this place ; 


» | guess I like the city all right. Came here to F but they 


“| was invited 


work in the ships irds from Greenville,! Miss. rente« I f those 


Name’s Sandy McDavis. Yeah, I'm married. 


around a bit.” 


“l chose Richmond cause when I was in service, [| “The white people have accepted me fine. I bought % “I'm head of the local NAACP 

the boys kept saying a man could make an honest , ~ a small dry goods store. Now we're selling shares @ job here but it’s a good place to ir fighting for 
living here. But I’ve been out of work six months. "a5 at $10 a piece in five share lots. Nobody works 2) equal rights. My name i leophus Brown. I 
Every day wear out my shoes but still get nowhere. % | for us that doesn’t share in the corporation, We ‘ll Gem used to work for Kaiser m wking now? 
Lots like me. If we don’t get work soon, some- § 4 branch out into manufacturing. Name? Scott, 


Yes. asa laborer makir 7 apou if oI wl it I got 
thing’s gonna happen. I’m Napoleon Murrell.” ; Ernest Norman Scott, raised in Indianapolis.” 


in the shipyards. I’m originally from Shreveport 
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World's largest ho 
enlisted whit upport, or inized a rent strike 


hle to et into home Now kids have 


using project is located in Richmond 


I 


Negroes held mass meet- 
n City Hall before 


pla ground, 


them away. 


a 


Temporary housing is being torn down. 


Units are for sale to anyone who will tak 


North Richmond area housing Negroes was denied emerge 


housing because of its low real estate value. 


SETTLERS BREAK OUT OF CITY DUMP INTO WHITE AREAS 


H’: SING was the biggest headache that 
faced the Negro pioneet when he arrived 
in Richmond. He literally had to « hop a home 
out of the “white wilderness” of racial dis- 
crimination Hostile Indians have long since 
gone from the West but the Negro pioneers 
found ple nty of hostile whites on all sides. 
The earliest settlers crammed into the city 
dump area, sprawling North Richmond, where 
the pre-war Negro population of 65 had been 
forced to live in unsanitary, cheap homes. Real 
estate interests laid down a policy of refusing 
to sell on 
they have not owned or lived before.” But 
15,000 could not live where 65 lived. The seams 
of the 


rent property to Negroes where 


North Richmond area burst open and 


Ne vro re sidents pushe d into white neighbor- 
1 1 
| | 


LOOCS 

It was not easy. ‘T ike the case ot ex-veteran 
Roger J. Beau, who came to Richmond seven 
years ago from Denver, Colorado. “When the 


war was over, I bought an FHA house from a 


woman and moved in, “I got told 
by real ( State people I could Own it but could 
not live in it. 


he re¢ alls. 


First day we moved in, I found a KKK sign 
Then while I was painting, 
the white guy next door stuck his head in the 
“All the people in the 
I told him 


I went to fight for democ- 


} | ! 
under the door, 


window and told me 
block don’t want you living here.’ 
I'ma U. S. citizen 
racy and I came back to enjoy that democracy. 
Anvbody who fights me I'l treat the way I 


treat the enemies in Europe, I told him. 


8 


: W ( got 


month 


served a summons our second 
| answered it on the grounds of the 
l4th Amendment. Aou'd be surprised at the 
white outfits that called and offered to help. 

“Well, well stay here okay now. This guy 
next door is a white man from the South. But 
last week his wife gave my wife some gerani- 
um seeds to plant.” 

Other Negro families would like to own 
their own homes also. But Federal Housing 
Administration policy insists on racial segrega- 
tion as a basis of its guarantee of a mortgage 
on a new house. Out of 7,500 homes recently 
built in Richmond, only one (and that by 
error) was sold to Negroes. 

\ dozen Negro families by various ruses 
have been able to buy homes in white neigh- 
borhoods, scorning restrictive covenants and 
white animosity. One cosmetics salesman and 
former shipyard worker, Jack Byrd, points out: 
“We managed to buy a home in a white dis- 
trict. Our neighbor liked us so well that when 


he had to sell 


someone. 


he asked us to recommend 
We got a nice colored couple in 
there now.” 

But for the most part white realtors are able 
to enforce the so-called Code of Ethics of the 
National Real Estate Boards 
which reads: when, for example, in a 


respectable neighborhood, a house is wanted 


Association of 


for conversion to an objectionable use, no re- 
spectable broker will consent to represent the 
buver. The latter might be a bootlegger 
a Madam 


. . a gangster a colored man 


of means who has given his children a college 
education and thought they were entitled to 
live among the whites re 

The same policy seems to be the rule at loc«] 
banks when it comes to loans for colored home 
buyers. William Brown, lone Negro realtor, 
comments bitterly, “OF course, the banks sa\ 
they don't discriminate against us. They don't 
have to! They simply say we don’t meet the 
requirements of sound loan policy because our 
land values are too low.” 

Dr. Samuel Weeks, who is a voice in the 
community, is more positive and declares: 
“The colored people are in Richmond to stay! 
But we've got to fight like .. .! If we could 
only get white people to know that our fight is 
theirs. I swear you could shoot every Negro 
in America and there would still be—shall we 
call it—group antipathies. But the Negro 
the scapegoat. He’s so obvious! He gets 
blamed because the world isn’t happy. I fee! 
these things very, very deeply . . . if we on 
could find some way for whites to understa1 
our position.” 

Some whites do understand, people lik 
white chiropractor Dr. Conway, who says 
“Our needs are their needs. The fight for re: 
security we must fight together. We are th 
same people with the same needs and desires. 
There are also many liberal groups like th 
Council for Civic Unity, the CIO, America 
Veterans Comniittee, YWCA, American Yout! 
for Democracy which are pitching in an 
helping the Negro pioneers, 
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to search Jot weapon 


J Check Weapons 


ind before entering hall. 


Publisher of the Richmond News (issued twice monthly, circulation 2,000) is Margaret Mary Starbs from Springfield, Missouri. Her r 


l'apper’s Inn, where sign indicates toughies are a problem. She came to Ri hmond five years ago with her husband, who worked in the s} ipyas 
~~ . 


Continued on Next Page 
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Popular attraction is the newly-organized North Richmond Spiders baseball team, which draws 4,000 fans every Sunday to its games. 


time finding a field and a clubhous« Crowds watch them on an ¢« mpty lot. 


City Council is not helping club to get lumber for stands to ac: 


Ten churches are heavily attended on Sundays. Biggest is North Richmond Baptist 
Church with 4,000 members. 
F. Watkins. Many of the churches have joined in community programs to get 


more jobs for Negroes and win more political say-so in Richmond. 


Overflow congregations pack pews to hear Rev. 


But club has been having a toug! 


President Lonnie Johnson, who came from Pine Bluff, Arkansas, four years ago, complains that 


ommodate crowds, “There ain’t no other place in North Richmond where there’s even a playground,” he says, 


BALLOT AND BUSINESS SEEN AS 
SALVATION FOR NEW COMMUNITY 


CCORDING to the Richmond Chamber of Commerce, there is no 

Negro problem in the town. The secretary bluntly declares: “There 
is no special Negro problem. To the contrary there is a wonderful 
opportunity for the Negro population to take advantage of the open- 
ings a new city should have.” 

The mayor agrees and says. “Our community is working very well 
and all together.” 

But Richmond Negroes, who are not accepted at the Richmond 
Private Hospital and have to journey to the County Hospital 20 miles 
away when ill, wonder what is the Chamber of Commerce's definition 
of a problem. They smile bitterly when they point out that no Negro 
can be buried in the Richmond Cemetery and must somehow travel to 
Berkeley or San Francisco perhaps before he can lie down forever . . . 
and rest. 

The colored community differs on how it can win recognition in 
Richmond. 

Publisher Margaret Mary Starbs feels the ballot and maybe the 
Republican Party can be the Negro‘s salvation: “My main interest is 
getting Negroes to vote. After that, we'll have education programs to 
see what the issues are. Many Negroes are bitterly opposed to the 
Democratic Party. They remember the South. They voted for the first 
time in 1944, of course for Roosevelt. But now he’s dead and they 
want to change. A lot of people are mad at me for running paid ads 
from the Republican candidates who have bad records. But I believe 
Negroes are more interested in hearing both sides and then making up 
their own minds.” 

NAACP head Cleophus Brown agrees tht “political action is the 
only solution, Labor and the Negro people, united for political action, 
that’s what I believe in.” 

On the other hand cosmetics man Jack Byrd feels that “the Negro’s 
economic plight is due to his absence from business. I don’t know 
much about business, but I'm learning— the hard way, and some day, 
I'll know it.” 

Others, too, are learning—the hard way—that the sun shines bright- 
est in California for those who help themselves to its rays. 
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ay. a) CASE HISTORY 


OF AN 
EX-WHITE MAN 


cs A white man to acquire citizenship in 
the Negro world is a rare event in America 
today. A few whites pass through the Jim 
Crow portals of Negro life to live on equal 
terms with its harried inhabitants, but when 
they do it is usually a hush-hush matter. 

The most famous exception is Milton “Mezz” 
Mezzrow, who today is one of the few whites 
in the United States passing for colored. There 
is nothing secretive about Mezzrow’s passing. 
He has just written a remarkable book about 
it and some 25,000 copies are in book stalls 
across the nation. The publishers, Random 
House, call Really The Blues “the damnedest 
American autobiography ever published.” 

Mezzrow’s experiences as a colored man 
make an amazing raw and racy saga that will 
shock the book-reading public. Its sensation- 
alism may send the book soaring into the best 
seller class. 


But Mezzrow the man is as astounding as his 
strange adventures. Mainly he is noted as a 
musician and marihuana merchant. But he is 
also a self-confessed hophead, one of the most 
picturesque of modern opium eaters. 

Mezz Mezzrow, who earned a place in the 
Hall of Fame of American jazz by his contri- 
bution to “Chicago style,” doesn't object to 
being described as picturesque, He considers 
this description apt and flattering for it con- 
notes color. Mezzrow loves color. He has 
been color-conscious for a long time; so much 
so that years ago he crossed the color line, 
married a Negro girl and became a Negro 
officially and for the records. His draft card 
even reads: “Race, Negro.” 

Physically speaking, Mezzrow couldn't pass 
for Negro by any stretch of the imagination; 
his skin is too white. His conversion to “the 
race” has taken place largely within himself. 
In psychological makeup, he is completely a 
black man and proudly admits it 

That is why he is sometimes called an “ex- 
white man.” Author Richard Wright suggest- 
ed that he call his book The Autobiography Of 
An Ex-White Man. 

Mezzrow enjoys the title of “ex-white 
man.” He considers it a distinction even 
though he knows it is an exaggeration of 
fact. He likes it because it comes closer 
to describing. his transition from the 
white world to the black than any other} 
name by which he has ever been known. 
And during his checkered career, he has 
been called many, many names. 

It has been part of the Mezzrow 
destiny to be denounced as a jailbird, a 
dope peddler and a “nigger-lover.” He 
has never tried to deny these charges. | 
They are all true, he says proudly. Being 
a very hep character, he is contemptuous} 
of “squares.” 

Mezzrow has lived the kind of life that 
many less uninhibited persons secretly 
yearn for and seldom experience, He has 
lived violently, dangerously, illegally, but: 
always with an ear cocked for the) 
“righteous” music and an eye peeled for 
beauty. It has been a good life, he says.| 

“In spite of jail and drugs and bad! 
times,” he observes, “my skin’s still in| 
one piece.” 
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Private Hospital and have to journey to the County Hospital 20 miles 
away when ill, wonder what is the Chamber of Commerce’s definition 
of a problem. They smile bitterly when they point out that no Negro 
can be buried in the Richmond Cemetery and must somehow travel to 
Berkeley or San Francisco perhaps before he can lie down forever . . . 
and rest. 
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The colored community differs on how it can win recognition in 
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Publisher Margaret Mary Starbs feels the ballot and maybe the 
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EX-WHITE MAN 


OR A white man to acquire citizenship in 
the Negro world is a rare event in America 

today. A few whites pass through the Jim 
Crow portals of Negro life to live on equal 
terms with its harried inhabitants, but when 
they do it is usually a hush-hush matter. 

The most famous exception is Milton “Mezz” 
Mezzrow, who today is one of the few whites 
in the United States passing for colored. There 
is nothing secretive about Mezzrow’s passing. 
He has just written a remarkable book about 
it and some 25,000 copies are in book stalls 
across the nation. The publishers, Random 
House, call Really The Blues “the damnedest 
American autobiography ever published.” 

Mezzrow’s experiences as a colored man 
make an amazing raw and racy saga that will 
shock the book-reading public. Its sensation- 
alism may send the book soaring into the best 


seller class. 
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But Mezzrow the man is as astounding as his 
strange adventures. Mainly he is noted as a 
musician and marihuana merchant. But he is 
also a self-confessed hophead, one of the most 
picturesque of modern opium eaters. 

Mezz Mezzrow, who earned a place in the 
Hall of Fame of American jazz by his contri- 
bution to “Chicago style,” doesn't object to 
being described as picturesque. He considers 
this description apt and flattering for it con- 
notes color. Mezzrow loves color. He has 
been color-« Oonscious tor a long time; So much 
so that years ago he crossed the color line, 
married a Negro girl and became a Negro 
officially and for the records, His draft card 
even reads: “Race, Negro.” 

Physically speaking, Mezzrow couldn't pass 
for Negro by any stretch of the imagination; 
his skin is too white. His conversion to “the 
race” has taken place largely within himself, 
In psychological makeup, he is completely a 
black man and proudly admits it. 

That is why he is sometimes called an “ex- 
white man.” Author Richard Wright suggest- 
ed that he call his book The Autobiography Of 
An Ex-White Man. 

Mezzrow enjoys the title of “ex-white 
man.” He considers it a distinction even 
though he knows it is an exaggeration of 
fact. He likes it because it comes closer} 
to describing. his transition from the 
white world to the black than any other 
name by which he has ever been known, 
And during his checkered career, he has 
been called many, many names. 

It has been part of the Mezzrow 
destiny to be denounced as a jailbird, a 
dope peddler and a “nigger-lover.” He 
has never tried to deny these charges. | 
They are all true, he says proudly, Being! 
a very hep character 


he is contemptuous} 


of “squares.” 


Mezzrow has lived the kind of life that 
many less uninhibited persons secretly} 
yearn for and seldom experience, He has 
lived violently, dangerously, illegally, but’ 
always with an ear cocked for the! 
“righteous” music and an eye peeled for 
beauty. It has been a good life, he says.| 

“In spite of jail and drugs ‘and badi 
times,” he observes, “my skin’s stili inj 
one piece.” | 
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Home fife of Mezzrow family is gay and musical. 


Mezzrow is currently teaching his son, Milton, Jr., 10, how to play the clarinet. 


When he progresses a little more, 


sung Milton will take lessons from the great Sidney Bechet from whom, his father hopes, he will learn the principles of the fast-disappearing New Orleans style. 


Mezzrow’s son, Milton, ]r., listens closely to one of 
his father’s recordings, Having grown up among 
famous jazz musicians, he is an ardent jazz fan, can 
identify many of his father’s friends by their solos on 


records, 
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Dinner for three is a daily date in the Mezzrow house- 
hold. Mezzrow refers to his wife as “that wonderful 
girl,” raves about her cooking which produces a long 
list of succulent dishes ranging from Jewish gefilte 
fish to Southern fried chicken, 


Playing cards with his wife in their living room is a 
frequent relaxation for Mezzrow, is a far cry from the 
Twenties when he piayed poker with Capone mobsters 
in Chicago and knock rummy with the Purple Gang 
in Detroit, « 
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ADVENTURES AS A ‘RAC 


HE FIRST time Mezz Mezzrow ever told a 

white man he was a Negro was in Riker’s 
Island Prison in New York where he served 20 
months for being in possession of marihuana, 
He told a deputy, “I'm colored, even if I don't 
look it.” 

The deputy placed him in Block Six, with 
the other Negro inmates. 

Since that time | 


Negro whenever it was asked. 


1e has given his race as 
His cabaret 
employee's license issued by the New York 
Police Department shows him to be Negro. 
Perhaps the turning point both in his musi- 
cal career and in his racial status came back in 
1923 when he stole his sister’s fur coat, sold it 
to the madame of a brothel and bought an alto 
saxophone with the money. Then he organ- 


ized his first orchestra, a four-piece unit, 


called “Milton Mezzrow and his Perculatin’ 
Fools.” It opened at a Chicago burlesque 
house but only lasted two weeks. But for 


Mezzrow it was a landmark in his life; he had 
become a professional musician. 

Because he constantly haunted South Side 
night spots admiring Negro-made music, in a 
link between white 


When he 


wasnt with the South Side crowd, he was 


short time he became 


and colored jazzmen of Chicago. 


jamming with Leon Rappolo’s historically-im- 
portant New Orleans Rhythm Kings and _ 
other men who comprised the avant-garde « 
white jazz. He soon fell in with a bunch s 
talented youngsters from Austin High School 
When Mezzrow first played with these kids 
in 1926, they listened to his Negro style and 
marvelled. In this Austin High gang were 
McPartland, 
all of whom 


“rank Teschemacher, Jimmy 
Dave Tough and Bud Freeman 
later became important names in the jazz 
“He plays just like the colored boys,” 
one of them exclaimed. 

Not only did Mezzrow develop Negro style 
on his instrument, he began to talk with a 


Negro accent. 


world. 


“I must have sounded like I was trying to 
pass for colored,” he says. “Every word that 
rolled off my lips was soft and fuzzy, wrapped 
in a yawn, creeping with a slow motion crawl. 
[ was going on 27, a Chicago-born Jew from 
Russian parents and I'd hardly ever been south 





The Alley in back of historic Lafayette Theater was 
used to “light up” on reefers. Bubbles of popular 


vaudeville team recalls some dance ste ps of the past. 


MAN 


district, but I sounded like I 


had just arrived from the levee 
As a converted Negro, Mezzrow has had 


many unusual adventures, amusing and other- 


of the (¢ ‘apone 


wise. Once he was stopped by a police man 
who asked him for his identification. Mezz 
showed him the cabaret employee's license. 
When the cop noticed the race de signation on 
the card, h 


snarled: 


e glanced at the Mezzrew face and 


‘Whaddaya mean goin’ around claiming 
youre colored?” 

Mezzrow stuck out his chin pugnac iously 
and snarled back, “What 
make what I am?’ 


difference doe s it 


He feels a man’s race ought not to make any 
difference, but as long 
a Negro. 
Negro is an incredibly difficult and frustrating 


experienc Se. 


as it does he'd rather be 


He has discovered too that being a 


“L get a lot of the Jim Crow misery myself 
being a ‘Negro’,” he 
don’t mind it. I enjoy being a Negro. I've 
learned a lot. Ive learned that prejudice in 
the white man is artificial. It isn’t natural 

Why does he prefer the Negro? 
the Negro plays the game fair. 


says seriously. “But | 


“Because 
The white man 
doesn’t. He's a spoiled child. He’s a tough 
He can't take it 

He has tried to be Until 


quite recently he lived unostentatiously in 


loser, a sad loser. 


a Negro quietly. 


a Harlem apartment with his wife and son. 
Now they occupy a seven-room house in a 
part of Brooklyn that is just turning colored. 

Mezzrow always denies that his is an inter- 
racial marriage. “We're three of a kind,” he 
says sincerely. 


His son, Milton, Jr., 
ago that his 


realized only two years 
Mezzrow re- 
lates how one day in 1944 the youngster asked 
him, “Daddy, you ain't white, are you.” 


father was white. 


“Why ... yes, I am, son,” 
mitted hesitantly. 


Mezzrow ad- 


“Mummy says I'm Jewish,” the boy con- 
tinued. 

“Why of course you are,” Mezz agreed. 

“And colored, too?” 

“Yes.” 

After that conversation little Milton stayed 
home from school on all Jewish holidays. 





Rhythm Club was gathering place for Harlem musi- 


cians and Mezzrow met many musicians here. 
row here tries his hand with a cue stick, 





Mezz- 





The Bunk was the opium den where Mezzrow lived 
ntermittently for nearly five year It was located 
coal bin in a cellar of an Ei hth 


Avenue tenement Here Me row looks at the old 


. ' 
hangout, remembers the feverish years when he wa 


in a furnishe 


on the habit.” Mezzrow quit smoking in 1935 


The Track, as Savoy Ballroom is known in Harlem, 
is a regular rendezvous for Mezzrow who goes there 
to “dig” musicians he knows. Under the Savoy’s 
neon-lit marquec Mezz chats with three friends of 
long standing: trombonist Dickie Wells; George Cov- 


ington, a Harlem crony; and pianist Bill Doggett. 





Tree of Hope, once Harlem’s “Blarney Stone,” is gone 
but plaque marks its site on 133rd Street and 7th 


Avenue. Mezzrow reads the inscription. 


i Continued on Next Page 13 
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Recent reunion at the Spotlite Club on 52nd Street brought togs 
th hu Me row played 20 year ivo Mezzrow re! 


Bechet and Mu pan 


MERCHANT OF 


MUSIC AND 


MARIHUANA 


musicians 


l | 
nkS With 


A Mezzrow gag makes Benny Carter laugh at the musicians reunion while Mrs 


Mezzrow, back to the bar, looks on admiringly. Carter, who occupies distingu 


place in jazz world, is an old friend of Mezzrow. 


Mi 7Z MEZZROW got started on his hectic 
career at an early age. When 15 he was 
sentenced to the Pontiac Reformatory for be- 
ing found in possession of a stolen car. 

The cai had been stolen by one of his tough 
little cronies on Chicago’s Northwest side. 
But the judge didn't believe his story and gave 
him a one to ten years indeterminate sentence. 
He served one year. 

It was in Pontiac that he began his educa- 
tion in the race problem. There he saw his first 
race riot, was introduced to Jim Crow, heard 
Negro blues for the first time and learned to 
play the alto saxophone in the mixed reforma- 
tory band. His real schooling started at 
Pontiac. 

| learned more tricks there than a spider 
monkey does on a trapeze,” he recalls in Really 
the Blues. “Took my public school training in 


three jails and a plenty of poolrooms, went to 


college in a gang of tea-pads, earned my Ph.D. 
in more whorehouses and speakeasies 
dance halls than the law allows. Pontiac was 
just a kindergarten to me.” 

Under the searing pressures of race hate and 
Jim Crow, his color began changing in the 
reformatory. He reports: “I went in there 
green but I came out chocolate brown.” 

The white Southerners called him a “nigger- 
lover” because he associated with the colored 
boys. By the time his year was up he had be- 
come so thoroughly captivated by the Negro 
idiom in speech and music that he decided that 
he would spend the rest of his life “sticking 
close to Negroes.” 

“You see they were my kind of people,” 
he explains. 

He got out of the reformatory in time to 
volunteer for the Navy in World War I but 
failed the physical because of a fluttering 


All-star jam session which climaxed the reunion party lasted two hours and was participated in by practically every “name” jazzmafi who happened to be in town. Son 


of the players were younger modernists, but they “sat in” anyway in tribute to old-timers. 


James P, Johnson, Muggsy Spanier, Marty Marsala, Slam Stewart, ]. C. Higginbotham, Mezzrow and Bechet. 
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Group above includes (left to right) Milton Mezzrow, Jr., Roy Eldridg 
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Oldest Harlem friends of Mezzrow are the Covingtons. Columbus Covington Chicago musicians who created new jazz style around 1930 get together and 
standing behind his parents, was one of the first friends Mezzrow made wl exchange recent experiences. George Wettling, drummer, right, spins a yarn for 
tled in Harlem. His parents treat Mezz like another son Mezzrow, Herman Foster, guitarist (left) and Marty Marsala 
id heart. So instead of going to war he went to Women were a dime a dozen,” he recounts no avail. When he got out he plunged into 
work in gambler Emil Glick’s poolroom as but where could you find a good New Orleans the gambling racket once more but spent more 
lookout man while fabulous crap games were jazz band? and more of his time with the Negroes on the 
played on the billiard tables. He got to know When he finally discovered his kind of musi South Side. He was fast becoming a “race 
x ( hicago’s most famous racketeers. swaggering be Ing played in the dingy cabarets of thi man 
characters with names like Big Izzy, Nick the South Side a whole new world opened out be Ile began to realize that all the evil he had 
Greek, Red Tell and Bon Bons. fore him. It was here that he met a clarinet ever experi nced or seen came from “ounce 
During this post-reformatory period Mezz- and soprano sax player named Sidney Bechet brain white men who hated the Negroes and 
row lost touch with the Negro friends he had Bechet has influenced Mezzrow more than any me both, while most all the good things in life 
made in jail but cherished the memories of the other living jazzman, Louis Armstrong not came to me from the race. Whenever I need 
music he heard there. While he roamed the excepted. He is still Mezzrow’s idol. ed something so bad my life depended on it, it 
speakeasies, brothels and beer joints main- Bechet's playing put a “bug” in his head that was always the race that came through for me 
tained by the Al ¢ apone syndicate, he kept caused him to get a soprano sax. He taught ... | always felt good when I was around 
looking for the real Negro jazz. Dressed in himself to play the St. Louis Blues, in a crud those people.” 
loud-striped silk shirts and expensive shoes (he imitation of Bechet. He was in “heaven In 1935, he met Johnnie Mae Berg, a tall 
was really “in the money”), he would set out of Just about that time in 1919, “heaven” was equally sensuous Harlemite, who became his 
an evening to search for the music he had come interrupted for six months while Mezzrow second wife. The following year shé bore him 
to love. The dawn would usually find him in served six months in Bridewell Prison for il- . son and Mezzrow felt that it marked the end 
i one of the syndicate’s brothels listening to the legal possession of weapons. Again, he told f his search for a complete Negro identity. 
colored house pianist beat out blues. the judge that the pistols weren't his, but to He had found himself in Harlem. 





House guests of the Mezzrows in 1939 were Tommy Ladnier (second from left), 
one of the most famous of New Orleans style trumpeters, Hugues Panassie, and 
Madeleine Cautier (right), French jazz critics. Ladnier died in Mezzrow’s flat. 


Visiting French jazz critic Charles Delaunay is old friend of Mezzrow from his 
madcap period in Paris where Mezz played in 1929. Asked what he thought 
of Paris, Mezzrow’s comment was, “Man, how I loved that town!” 








Continued on Next Page 15 


Autobiography was written in collaboration with By 
ard Wolfe, an ardent long-time admirer, who 
Mezzrow during a jam session in Greenwich Vill 
in 1943. Written in two years, the book is described 
by Wolfe as “a real American success story turne: 


upside down.” 


SOME OF HIS BEST 
FRIENDS ARE ‘VIPERS’ 


T 47, Mezz Mezzrow is slightly paunchy, 
balding and quite gray. Now in the record 
business, he is living less hectically than he 
ever did. | 
He is off dope of all kinds and feels healthier 
than ever. But he still remains loyal to his 
marihuana and opium-smoking friends. “Some 
of my best friends are vipers,” he says. 
His autobiography, Really the Blues, will 
not be his last literary effort, Mezzrow says, 
The outlines of two books are taking shape in 


me Pet os hE Se his head and when they are published, he pre- 
Now president of King Ja 1 recording firm that produ 


toy 


ces examples of “uncorrupted” New Orleans jazz dicts they will hit the reading public with un- 
ial business executive When answering phone forgettable force. 


respond with, “Hey, whattaya know, man?” His business 
' 


collector eZZTOW 1 hard-working though inforn 


One will be about the psychological reac- 
1iown below he lping him pac k records for shipme nt, ‘ 


tions of a white man passing for colored, and 
being Jim Crowed and despised. He is no! 
sure whether he will write the other in novel 
form or not. But its theme will be that of the 
problems encountered by a white man who 
changes his color, marries across the color line 
and tries to bring his wife into white society. 

“That one,” Mezzrow says with a chuckle, 
“is going to be a killer.” 
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Guest star on WOY jazz record program, Mezzrow 
eruditely discusses famous old recordings with barc 
leader Benny Carter (left) disc jockey Fred Robbins 
(center) and the venerable Sidney Bechet. 
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Art of adjusting is demonstrated on a coed volunteer by youthful Clarence E. Reaver president and founder of the Reaver School. 


meeting-place for students and patients. 


HILE many of the patients who pay more 

than $60,000,000 a year to the 30,000 chiro- 
practors in the U. S. are Negroes, few colored 
men and women have been able to enter this 
large and lucrative medical practice. But this 
year 15 students, including one Southern 
white, have gathered in the one-time Stolz 
mansion of Dayton, Ohio, to break the town’s 
near-lily-w hite educational pattern and to learn 
how to cure man’s ills by hand-manipulation 
(or “adjusting” ) of the spinal column. 

The Reaver School of Chiropractic, the first 
ever to open its classes without a racial quota, 
was set up a year ago on a high, grassy hill 
overlooking west Dayton. Immediately a bar- 
rage of “sticks and stones” were mailed and 
wired to its youthful president, Clarence E. 
Reaver, from other chiropractors. 

Already booed by doctors as “one of those 
quack chiropractors” and equally damned by 
pharmacists, who believe drugless healing 


bodes their profession no good, Reaver met 


House and grounds once constituted 


a private estate. 


SCHOOL FOR CHIROPRACTORS 


still more opposition from the Montgomery 
County Chiropractic Association, which re- 
lieved him of his duties as an officer. 

Undaunted, Reaver and his board of di- 
rectors (ex-NAACP director, minister, club- 
woman, ex-beautician, nurse) plan to expand 
the red brick mansion into the largest institu- 
tion of its: kind in the world. A TB wing and 
a mental sanitarium will be erected on the 
school’s 25 acres, in accordance with Reaver’s 
belief, despite outraged dissent from the MD's 
that chiropractic can cure these diseases. 


No sudden convert to the cause of equal 


> 


opportunity, the young president practiced on 
Dayton’s crowded (30,000) Negro west side, 
wondered why more Negroes and whites 
couldn't be trained to cut the high disease rate 
he found there. One ex-patient was so im- 
pressed with drugless medicine that she de- 
cided to study it. The Reaver School was 
established after she found that no existing 


schools were free of racial quotas. 


Outdoor classes on grassy 25-acre grounds are students’ favorites, afford fine view of Dayton’s business section. 
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School's entrance (below) is sunny 
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Placement and posture are fundamental in study of chiropractic. 


lessons on this intricate machine, 


ment, including X-ray, costs new chiropractors $5,000, 


HANKS to bone-crunching characters in 

comic strips, with verbal and legislative as- 
sists from doctors and druggists, the public 
fears « hiroprac tors. 

The legend of professional ineptness has 
grown as MD's have capitalized on chiroprac . 
But the Lourdes-like list 
of testimonials from the cured has likewise 


tic’s worst « xamples. 


grown. 

Dr. Reaver’s clinic, held in the school, at- 
tracts patients from as far as Chicago, Newport 
News, New York. He recalls the curved spine 
of an 18-year-old girl, diagnosed as a hopeless 
polio deformity by a doctor who planned to 


remove her iron brace only long enough to 
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X-ray technique emphasizes é 


tion for 18-month course: 


one of several which chiropr ictors use. 





Students get 
Equip- 


calometer is to chiropractor what stethoscope is to medical doctor. 
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g Weighing and neurocalometer instruction take place in adjoining classrooms. Neuro- 


It registers 


high-temperature areas in body, shows where nerve friction causes congestion, 


graft a leg bone to her hunching spine. Reav- 
ers adjustments enable his young patient to 
chuck her brace, play tennis, and in all re- 
spects resemble a normal coed. Her spine is 
now nearly straight. In his files are many 
similar case histories, including cures of ail- 
ments diagnosed as rickets and inoperable 
goiter. 

Treatment ranges from $2 to $100, and it is 
Students are 


taught that to avoid the necessity for treat- 


not painful Reaver insists. 
ment, they should “walk square, sit square, 
and lie square,” never cross their legs or sit in 
strained positions, always sleep on hard mat- 


tresses, 


Careless sitting and standing makes 


oS 


inevitable snarled spinal columns and conse- 
quent nerve disorders which Reaver and other 
chiropractors say lead to disease. 

Sarcastic medics make much of the fact that 
chiropractic’s founder, D. D. Palmer, was an 
unlettered fish peddler and grocer. He began 
adjusting pressure on spinal nerves in 1885, 
when a deaf Negro janitor, Harvey Ellard, 
recovered his hearing ten minutes after Palmer 
began adjusting a great lump on his back. He 
insisted that his system could be mastered in 
30 days, and that students could cure scarlet 
fever and syphilis with it. 

The Palmer School which he established in 
Iowa is Clarence Reaver’s alma mater. 





xccuracy to show which of the vertebrae are out of line. Chiropractic’s basic tenet is that nerve pressure4n the spinal area prevents normal 
functioning of various body organs and hand adjusting can cure without resorting to drugs. Reaver gvaduates get degrees of Doctor or Philosopher of Chiropractic, Tui- 
$640. Chicago’s National Chiropractic School gives four-year course. 
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Modeling her own jewelry, Winifred Mason displays custom-made earrings, collar 
ind bracelets. Many of her designs are drawn from African and West Indian 
itterns, Copper and brass bracelet (right) sells for $15. 


LUPPER 
FOR CHRISTMAS 


IGGEST PART of the $1,300,000,000 that the American public spends 


each year for jewelry will be handed across the counters of thou- 


t 


sands of fine shops this month. It’s Christmas time and favorite gifts 
for centuries have been trinkets, ranging from extravagant diamonds 
and rubies to bargain-basement 98-cent items. 

Between the five-and-ten and Cartier brackets, the great American 
sucker finds himself in a tight vise, caught by his “smattering of igno- 
rance” about which bauble is worth a C-note and which should sell 
for a dime in the world of jewelry. To most buyers, jewelry is a “blind 
articie.” Each year more phony diamonds are sold than is the ever- 
rube-enticing Brooklyn Bridge. 

For the sane and sensible shopper this Yuletide, however, there’s a 
foolproof buy in big, handsome, simple-lined jewelry that is rapidly be- 
coming the rage in fashion. It is smart and thrifty custom-made jew- 
elry in copper, a wonderfully pliant, warm-toned metal for gift earrings 
necklaces and bracelets. 

Some of the most stunning handmade copper pieces found in leading 
stores like Bonwit Teller and Lord and Taylor in New York are being 
turned out in a small, somewhat bare Greenwich Village shop by a 
youthful, petite Negro girl. She is Brooklyn-born Winifred Mason, who 
sells her unique copper creations all over the nation from San Fran- 
cisco to Miami. 

Although she made her first medallion only six years ago, she has 
already zoomed to the top of the highly competitive custom-made 
jewelry business. Despite growing financial success, she insists on main- 
taining artistic integrity and still finds her greatest joy in making her 
jewelry fit a woman’s personality and appearance. She frowns on mass 
production methods and never copies designs. 


Famed songstress Billie Holiday wears large copper collar and cuff br 
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pattern is superinp 1 Lark pper in this design. Coll 
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r and earrings are $50 
AP AN accept d artistic and commercial success in the costume jew- 

elry business, Winifred Mason is remarkable. She has never had 
any formal training in the highly specialized and skilled craft and she 


does not use anv of the standard jeweler s tools 


“I’ve never bought a set of standard jeweler’s tools because I’ve never 
found the In tbsolutely necessa;&ry a she Savs. , And [ve nevel missed 
them. A lot of jewelry that comes out of my shop is made with a simple 


} 


ball peen hammer and other improvised tools And it is because we 
dep nd so much on improvised tools and methods that our products 
have not been restricted to standard effects and designs 

rhere is no set or prescribed method for making anything in this 
business, I figure As long as the desired effect is achieved and the end 


product is the one you want then methods are unimportant. 
s A 


Loop earrings modeled by Mrs. Sue Kelly cost $5 a 
pair. Brass | 
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Wire choker with linked bracelet and earrings is exam- 
» pin with copper coils costs $8.50, ined in mirror by Miss Mason, Three pieces are $37.50, 
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icelets and earrings made in Mason shop while she was singing in a 52nd Street night club. Roco 
bracelet $15. Trade name of Winifred Mason is Wynson, Inc. 


“I often think out a design and then think out the most effective 
means of creating it. I've used some of the weirdest implements in my 
shop, tools that have no names but are definitely functional.” 

Artistic originality is an unwritten law in the Mason firm, Jocated at 

33 West 3rd Street in Greenwich Village. Her policy is never to copy 
designs, but if a customer wants an odd piece of jewelry matched she 
will “duplicate with variations,” creating a new pattern that harmonizes 
with rather than reproduces the original. 

She points out that if jewelry is created to conform to the individual 
personality it is likely to have a greater lasting value. She stresses these 
points daily to an expanding clientele which includes some of the fore- 
most names in the entertainment and theatrical professions and white 
customers all over the country. 


Necklace and bracelet set is inspected by customer it 
Mason shop. Price of these copper pieces is $50 
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ACK in 1940, Winifred Mason made her first 
piece of jewelry—a medallion of bronze, 
copper and silver. It was noticed by one of 
her friends who asked her if she could get one 


just like it. She did 
Mason’s friend’s friends asked where they 


Then a number of Miss 


might obtain similar jewelry. They were told 
about Winifred Mason. Orders and inquiries 
continued to come in. 

That’s 
\fason explains. 

Winifred Mason is small (5 feet 2), slightly 


yuilt (98 pounds ), unmarried, and possessed 


how the business started,” Miss 


of a restless energy that keeps her working 10 
to 14 hours daily. She humbly describes her- 
self now as a. “hand-craft metal worker,” 
though at New York University, where in 1938 
she took a master’s degree in education, she 
breezed through stiff courses to qualify for the 
teaching profession. 

When she got out of N.Y.U., she was ter- 
ribly uncertain about her career. Toward the 
end of her college training, she discovered that 
she had never been really enthusiastic about 
She worked a while as a WPA 
teacher and later was an instructor in hand- 
crafts at the Harlem Boys’ Club. Then her 


friend asked her for a medallion and she went 


teaching. 


into the jewelry business. 

To explain the sharp transition from a grad- 
uate teacher in Brooklyn to a “hand-craft metal 
worker,” Miss Mason goes back to her child- 
hood in Brooklyn when she acquired a digital 
dexterity in needlecraft—sewing, knitting, and 
embroidery, due to the influence of her 
mother, a skilled worker in those arts. 

Sine 1940 there have been ten exhibitions of 
hand-wrought jewelry made by Miss Mason. 
Another opens in Boston, Dec. 1. She has 


ye 


Workshop is large room at the rear of the Winifred Mason shop. Refining processes 
such as cleaning, polishing and lacquering are done here. Cutting, buffing and ham- 
mering are done in basement workroom. Here coil of copper wire is examined by 
Miss Mason and assistant Philip Quinney before beginning work on it. 








also given one-woman shows in Milwaukee 
and Port-au-Prince, Haiti. 

The highest tribute paid Miss Mason’s artis- 
try in metal came when the Rosenwald Foun- 
dation awarded her a fellowship “to gather 
folk material and basic art patterns used by 
the West Indian Negro and to express these 
feelings in jewelry.” 

Arriving in Haiti last July, she spent five 
months collecting data on the islanders’ art 


om 


and folk culture. She travelled into the in- 
terior, witnessed ancient ceremonial rites, stud- 
ied the work of native artists, was received by 
President Elie Lescot and hailed by the press 
of the island as “une distinguée congénére.” 
But she was mainly interested in the striking 
African patterns she found everywhere in evi- 
dence. 

“When I got to Haiti,” she says, “I started a 
few investigations into the origins of basic pat- 
terns used by the Haitian people in arts such 
as weaving and jewelry. Whenever I found a 
design I sought to discover its meaning and 
roots. Everywhere there were primitive de- 
signs in the native dress, on the voodoo drums 
and decorating native musical instruments.” 

Her utilization of West Indian patterns in 
her jewelry designs are prompted less by com- 
mercialism than by a profound feeling for art 
in jewelry. She points out that during the 
periods of Roman and Grecian domination of 
European civilization jewelry, embracing sil- 
versmithing and goldsmithing, held a recog- 
nized place in the art of the times. She be- 
lieves that jewelry can return to its former im- 
portance in the field of art. 

In her little Village shop just off the noisy 
Avenue of the Americas, she and her assistants 
are doing their bit to hasten the revival. She 
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ST INDIAN DESIGNS 


has an interracial group working with het 
loseph 


Fiegelis, a jewelry worker before the war and 
s } 


Latest addition is a Jewish ex-soldie1 


now learning from his talented employer how 
to shape copper into beautiful pieces 

Helen Cornele Cuyjet has been working with 
Miss Mason since last October. She is on spx 


i 


cial leave from Virginia State College wher 


unc this 


work is part ot a project to stu ly advances 


she is a teacher in the art ce partment 
designing in metal 

Miss Cuyjet studied art at Temple Univer 
sity and Columbia, where she obtained an 
M.A. in art. She is a painter whose work has 
been exhibited at Vir rina State ¢ ollege but 
considers het specialty to be the leather, cera 
When she started 
working with Miss Mason, she had hid con 


mics and metal crafts 


siderable experience in metal working fot 
which she had won prize 

She intensely admires the art of Winifred 
Mason, which she describes as having a “con- 
temporary art significance.” 

Soon Winifred Mason hopes to resume het 
travels in search of new and excitin& patterns 
and designs, this time in Africa or South Amer 
ica. Discussing her favorite subject, Negro art 
and its influences in world culture, she puts 
her views this way: 

“I think there are definite cultural ties con 
necting Negro populations throughout the 


world. My 


have emphasized this in my mind. 


meager researches in this field 
Negro art- 
ists the world over have much in common be- 
cause of similar origin and social experience, 
It is important in the struggle going on in the 
world for politic al self-expression and eco- 
nomic emancipation that Negroes everywhere 
recognize this cultural kinship.” 





Concession to mass production is jigsaw cutter which is used to fashion designs in 
metal and wood. Buffer, only other machine in shop, is used for cleaning and pol- 
ishing metals. Two machines have quadrupled shop’s productive capacity. Assist- 
ants in shop are Helen Cornele Cuyjet and Sandella Spencer. 


Continued on Next Page 21 
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Jewelry art found in the Mason shop features outstanding pieces such as the silver bow bracelet at top ($6.50), copper and brass chatelaine joined to hand-rolled bra 
} } - } 
nun pilus ¢ rl s SOU na 


I 1 ind pper wire pe ndant 


bIG STORES 
hEEP HER 
SHUP BUS 


$15). Tl 


S' YME 90 per cent of Winifred Mason’s busi- 
ness is done with white customers. Some 
of her biggest out-of-town orders have resulted 
from an old customer walking into a depart- 
ment store in a distant city and askirig to see 
jewelry with the Mason mark on it. 

The first of the large department store orders 
came in 1943 from an exclusive Fifth Avenue 
store and was for a consignment of “your dis- 
tinctive bracelets, earrings and pins.” The or- 
der was promptly filled and others followed. 
This was the beginning of a constantly increas- 


ing department store trade which has come to 


Fall Miss Mason exhibited he1 jewelry at shows in Washington, New York and Bennington Colleg: 


number many nationally-known clients. Th 
flood of orders from the large stores prove 
too much for Miss Mason and she enlarge« 
her staff. 

When big orders came pouring in Miss Ma- 
son found it a bit disconcerting as she feared 
that the exigencies of mass-produced jewelry 
might divert her from her original purpose 
which was to turn out specially-designed, cus- 
tom-built creations. 

“You see, we Were primarily equipped to do 
individual work, even with the augmented 
staff,” she explains, “That's our specialty and 
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Less expensive but very chic are long hammered earrings ($6.50 pair), linked copper collar with medallion clasp ($25 


Latest addition to the Mason staff is Joseph Fiegelis, a white ex-GI who is learning the trade from Miss Mason and 


we want to concentrate on it. Thus, right now 
we are doing a lot of work for smaller New 
York stores. 


A typical order is for, say, one 
dozen pins. 


We make each pin differently, 
using our imagination. That's the kind of work 
I prefer to do.” 

Practically all of the designs for the jewelry 
come out of the imaginative minds of Miss 
Mason and her assistants, although customers 
occasionally suggest ideas for designs. A musi- 
cian wanted cuff links made in the shape of a 
treble sign and a tie pin fashioned into a trom- 
bone; an astronomer ordered a copper tie clasp 


ct Sah ae Tay 


representing several of the planets; a Com- 
munist requested the hammer and sickle in- 
signia worked into button faces; an optometrist 
asked for a brass pin inscribed with a replica 
of a human eye. 

One woman ordered an earring to cover up 
a large hole she had in her ear lobe; another 
asked a special wristband to cover a mark on 
her wrist. Few other shops can fill such orders. 

Miss Mason is a woman in a tremendous 
hurry to do more things and execute more 
ideas than she thinks she will have time for. 
She is obviously unflushed with success but 


), copper cable necklace and brac elet ($15 and $5). 
also studying at New York University under GI bill. 


but to experience. She speaks of herself quiet- 
ly: “J suppose my development may be consid- 


eagerly seeking new worlds, not to conquer: 


ered remarkable only for its lack of color.” 

But extreme modesty cannot conceal her 
growing artistic as well as financial success 
which has served to make her aware of the in- 
finite possibilities in jewelry designing. None 
could help but be impressed by this artist- 
business woman who refers to $1,000 orders 
with a charming casualness, although a short 
five years ago she was just setting up shop in 
a narrow Village street. 
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CANADA'S CRIMELESS - 


AST STOP on the Underground Railroad and fabulous land of { 

dom for thousands of slaves, Canada today is still a count: 
comparative racial equality by U. S. standards. 

Minus any kind of residential segregation or Jim Crow laws 
“land of the Maple Leaf” is the home of 22,174 Negroes. Most of t! 
are the descendants of the more than 50,000 slaves who fled the S, 
via the Underground Railroad to Canada. The bulk of the others 
British West Indians and their offspring. 

Very few are post-Civil War migrants from the U. S. One reaso 
the lack of economic opportunity for Negroes in Canada, which 
also resulted in many colored Canadians coming to the States. 

Negroes in Canada still prize their Abolitionist heritage, remem 
that thousands tumbled across the border to enlist in the Union A: 
when Lincoln finally permitted Negroes to fight. Some still recall 
old tune sung a century ago: 

I'm on my way to Canada 
Where everyone is free, 
So goodbye OT Massa, 
Don’t chase after me. 

Most Negroes in Canada live in the provinces of Nova Scotia a 
Ontario. Two provinces, the Yukon and Northwest Territories in th 
Far Northern wastes, have only one Negro each. 

Despite the lack of any segregation in Canada, there are several 
virtually all-Negro communities in the country, mainly in Ontario wher: 
most of the fugitives from slavery ended their perilous journey to the 
North. Typical is the peaceful village of North Buxton, an hour’s train 
ride from Detroit, which today has a population of 400 in contrast to 

the 800 colonists who settled there almost 100 years ago. 
Grave of the Rev. Josiah Henson, one of first colored colonists in Canada and the North Buxton is the center of a rich farming district and a shining 


original Uncle‘Tom of Harriet Beecher Stowe’s book, is a landmark near North example of the good relations that can prevail between white and 
Buxton, Faded wreath with inscription “To Uncle” is on grave, colored neighbors, 
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Home from the war and back on the job is veteran Arthur Alexander, son of the principal of the North Buxton School. Here he checke in with guard John Gould at th 
infantry training camp in nearby Chatham where as part of a wrecking crew he will pull down the barracks where he trained to go overseas. Alexander served three years, 


1 
won two wound stripes, 
i 
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In World War II, North Buxton had 30 men in service, One was an officer, one was decorated and two were killed 








COLORED COMMUNITY § 


Most North Buxton people are farmers as their fathers were. Many 






























wn their own homes, neat wooden buildings set back exactly 33 feet 
from the street as specified in the plans for the town drawn up by the 


founders 96 years ago. Pink rambler roses cover the verandas. Wheat, 







corn, hay and potatoes are the main crops that come from their farms. 
t Of the villagers who don't work their farms, most have jobs on the 
railway—or did until recently when layoffs occurred. During the war, 
the stretch of Canadian National Railway between Fletcher and 
Charing Cross was manned entirely by North Buxton men, including 
the foreman. Since the layoffs, many have found work in nearby 
Chatham, mainly in wrecking the army training barracks set up during 
the war. 
Biggest reason for the shrinkage of North Buxton’s population to 400 
is the lack of jobs for its young people, who have been going to the 
U. S. In Canada, few decent jobs are available for men of color. In 
North Buxton although 50 per cent of the population is intermarried, 
good employment is still scarce tor colored people. 
Nor are Buxton boys and girls ill-trained or uneducated. Every 
youngster of school age (8-14) in the district is enrolled in school and 
about three out of four go on to high school in Chatham, nine miles 
th away. Many young men are qualified mechanics. 
» “Our people are qualified, but the y do not always find a door open to 
ral welcome them,” the local pastor says. He hopes things will be better 
ere when a new vocational school opens soon in the district. 
the North Buxton’s proudest boast is that it is a “town without crime.” No 
ain one remembers the name of the village constable, since his services 
t to have not been required for years. The last “crime occurred six years 
ago when a housewife complained that workers on the nearby railroad 
ing were using bad language at work. The bad language stopped and the ee 
- crime wave’ was over.” Local minister, Rev. Ernest Richardson of the British Me thodist Episcopal Church, 
“17. 4. . , : ws ; takes a hand at sorting mail in the post office. North Buxton’s first minister, Rev. 
We trust ourselves so we don’t need policemen,” villagers say. William King, was the postmaster in the town 80 years ago. 
» 
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he Working on the railroad is occupation of most young men in North Buxton. Here Oldtime farmer in North Buxton is Philip S. Carter, squashing potato bugs in this 
two section men, Wilfred Harding and Edward Travis, stop their handcar to chat field. Most town folks are farmers. In original settlernent, started in. 1850, land 
with G. L. Dowdie of the signal department. was divided into 50-acre farms, sold at $2.50 an acre to colonists, 
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In school St. Clair Shadd finds that the blonde braids of Kathleen Toth are just the right length for pulling. 
Kathleen’s parents came originally from Hungary, moved to North 
Oldest inhabitants of North Buxton are Mr. and Mrs. Millard Hatchett (below). She 
§3, was born in North Buxton and has lived there all her life. She 


for church services. They have been married 55 years. 


St. Clair’s father runs the general store. 
Buxton six years ago 


and her husband, aged 13, compose 
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TOWN LIVES 
IN HISTORY 


ROBABLY the most dramatic episode th 

has ever occurred in North Buxton’s histo 
was the visit of John Brown, the abolitioni: 
in 1858. 

At mass meetings held in Chatham, Brow 
at first won considerable support for his pk: 
of overthrowing the United States governme: 
and freeing the slaves. 


venture waned between his visits, however 


Enthusiasm for th 


and when he made his celebrated raid on 
Harpers Ferry, only one Buxton man wen 
with him. 

According to old-timers, of whom there ar 
several, the original settlement of colored 
colonists in Canada settled in South Buxton 
and extended 6 miles in length and 3 miles 
across. The village boasted a grist mill, a 
cooper shop, general stores, a blacksmith shop 
wagon shop, shoe shop and two pearl ash fac- 
tories. Today the pearl ash factories are gone, 
as are the blacksmith shop and the grist mill 
but the rest of the town is just about the same, 
except that over the years the community has 
moved gradually to the North and is now 
known as North Buxton. 

Although it was only a short distance from 
North Buxton that Josiah Henson, the Uncle 
Tom of Harriet Beecher Stowe’s famous novel, 
landed in Canada to find freedom, actually the 
real founder of Buxton was an Irishman, the 
Rev. William King of Londonderry. The Rev. 
Mr. King married a Louisiana heiress and be- 
came a slave-owner himself early in life. Later, 
sickened by slave-owning, he freed his 15 
slaves, and helped them and their friends to 
escape to Canada. 

With the help of British, Canadian and 
American sympathizers, he established his 
colony of colored refugees and called it 
Buxton, after the famous abolitionist, Sir 
Thomas Fowell Buxton. 

Appointed minister of the Canadian Presby- 
terian Church, King spent the rest of his life 
building up Buxton community. He went to 
England and collected $6,000 for the Buxton 
Fund to build a church and a school. (Mean- 
time, in nearby Fairport, now Dresden, Jo- 
siah Henson was busy organizing what was 
probably the first technical school in Canada— 
the British and American Institute, designed to 
aid Negroes to establish themselves. Later, 
with the Civil War won, financial backing 
lagged and many Negroes went back to the 
United States as free men. The institute fell 
into financial difficulties and was sold. ) 

In contrast to Henson’s school, where no 
white children were allowed to attend, the 
Reverend King insisted on admitting white 
youngsters to the schools he began in Buxton. 
Strangely enough, the whites who had a school 
of their own found out that the one run by 
the colony was se much superior that they 
closed the white school and sent their children 
to it. 
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Religious convention in North Buxton hears Ruth Adina Haynes play violin on the wide lawn in front of the British Methodist Episcopal Church, Church services 


are often 


lowed by short impromptu concerts by village youngsters, Town has two churches, Baptist and British Methodist Episcopal. 


LIQUOR AND TOBACCO ARE TABOO ITEMS IN NORTH BUXTON 


ODAY, as yesterday, 
Buxton life. 


ministers reported. 


religion plays an tion part in North 
“Almost no one is unchurched,” one of the village’s two 

Visitors to the community 75 years ago spoke well of the sobriety of 
Buxton residents, so general that not one case of drunkenness had 
occurred in the years following colonization. They noted its “high 
social purity” and “the constancy of domestic relationships,” observed 
with gratification that the village supported no groggery or tavern, but 
maintained a fine chapel and a good school. 


No great change has taken place since then. Three nights a week, 


prayer meetings are held, and a feature of the summertime is the big 


Rolling the hoop down the Center Road of North Buxton is not dangerous for 5-year-o 


1 


religious convention held in the district. Throughout the year, on 
Friday nights, Buxton’s young folks gather in the dramatic hall for an 
evening of entertainment and dancing. At these functions, no thins is 
in evidence. 

When the 
sell no more cigarettes or tobacco, the pastor of the Methodist church— 
who buys for the store 


village ice-cream store recently announced that it would 


explained the move to a friend like this: 

“Maybe I’m old-fashioned and maybe I'm wrong, but the way I feel 
about it, there are plenty of other things I could better be giving the 
young people. e sold a pack of cigarettes, I felt as if I 
were pocketing blood money,” 


Every time w 


Id Bryce Shreve and friend Eli Harris since traffic 
k from read with picket fence in front. In summer North Buxton youngsters earn pocket money by 


pi king be Tries in surrounding countrys 




































Gl MARRIES 
ITALIAN GIRL 


MONG the many thousands of for 
brides still coming to America sett 
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down with their GI husbands are a scutte 
of girls from England, France and Italy p 
ried to Negro soldiers. One of these dix 
these shores in the future is the former Sj 
ina Angela Maria Pessena, 24, of Ce, 
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Living in America has been a lifelong am} 
tion for her. Romance and her marriag, 
S/Sgt. Roy J. Dawkins, 25, of Cincinnati, Oh 
will give her a chance to go to the promised 
land. Dawkins is a member of the 480th Por 
Battalion, only Negro unit near the well-knowy 
town of Pisa. His is the third wedding to ap 
Italian girl in his outfit. 

The interracial romances in Italy, as in 
other Gl-invaded countries, have not beep 
without opposition—many times \ iolent—from 
white soldiers. Several outbreaks have oc. 
curred in Italian cities recently. 

The Dawkins ceremony, held in the ancient 
Church of Al Sacre Cuore, was an impressiv 
affair climaxed by an extravagant wedding 
reception at camp later. The Dawkins unio: 





came after a year of acquaintance. The groom 
a three-year regular army volunteer, winner of 
two Bronze Stars and a former 92nd Divisio 
man, was as elegant in his khaki as any pros- 
pective husband in white tie and tails. The 


a tol iior al say Bey Peas es 


bride, dressed in conventional white satin, was 


“hi 


a former Partisan fighter who was wounded 


PRS gOS 


several times while in action. She attended 
school in Pisa, majored in economics. 


eva 


Ps The Dawkins hope to come to America as 





. tigi 
—— EE 


soon as he is out of the army, probably will 


Bride and groom stand outside the Church of Al Sacre Cuore in Pisa, Italy, to pose for wedding pictures. The settle in Cincinnati, . 


bride wore a white satin dress, had all of the usual accessories. 
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Wedding party gathers happily outside church after the ceremony. The newlyweds gave a reception party for § World-famous Leaning Tower of Pisa makes a long- 


remembered background for a wedding picture. 










SS 


the bride’s family and friends at the groom’s camp. Couple was engaged for more than six months. 
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Mother of most champions produced by any collie in America is Cainbrooke Clear Call panting serene ‘ly beside her many ribbons and trophies. 


called by her owners, holds the 


lady. 


However, some collies live to be 18. 


U. S. record for bearing most champions 


A total of seven have won national awards 





















Missie, 
Now approac hing r 10 years of age 


as she is fondly 
, She is an ancient 


Her mother, Corogal Joan, was one of the first two good pups Dr. McCain ever had. 


KING OF THE KENNELS 


Pittsburgh doctor breeds best collies in American dogdom, twice copped U.5.A.’s top award 


WENTY YEARS ago Dr. James P. McCain’s 

nerves were “going to the dogs.” He was 
neurotic and his doctor told him to get some 
hobby to save himself from collapsing com- 
pletely. 

The hard-working Pittsburgh 
doctor found just the hobby to cure himself. 
He went to the dogs to keep from “going to 
the dogs.” 

Today the 54-year-old, easy-going, sports- 
loving Dr. McCain who took up dog-breeding 
to save his nerves is the only Negro in “the 
collie game” and one of the few in all of Ameri- 
can dealin He owns the only small kennel 
ever to capture twice the Avery Trophy, top 
collie award in the U. $. His home is cluttered 
with 350 trophies and 600 prize ribbons that 
his dogs have won. 

In his champion-crammed Cainbrooke Ken- 


handsome, 


nel, which is really just a back yard, a garage 
and a puppy house in Pittsburgh, he keeps the 
collie who bore more champions than any dog 
n America, the collie who finished her cham- 
pionship in a record nine months and the only 
collie ever to win all four places in a puppy 
futurity. 

He is usually the only Negro at dog shows 
“At first I was 
and my dogs suffered be- 


today. He remarks with irony: 
something strange 
Soon however, the collie world 


cause of me.” 


recognized Dr. McCain as a master breeder 
and handler of collies and his dogs began tak- 
ing some of the top prizes in America. “After 
they began to know us, they decided that we 
were people just like anyone else. Color abso- 
lutely doesn’t enter into it now.” His dogs are 
judged on their merits rather than their own- 
er’s color, 


He unqualifiedly endorses collie-owners as 
“Collies 
are such grand dogs, such perfect gentlemen 
and ladies that I don’t think anyone could long 


the most democratic pedple on earth. 


be associated with them without partaking of 


their nature and conduct. A man gets to the 


place where he would hate to shame himself 


before his dog,” McCain points out. 
“At dog shows we are accepted as any 
other exhibitors, with the same rights and 


privileges. We visit the dog people at their 


homes and they visit us. We stay overnight if 


That 


is why I say that dog people in general and 


we wish and they do the same with us. 


collie people in particular are the most demo- 
cratic people on earth. Being associated with 
them has caused us to realize that somewhere 
in this country the word democracy means 
something.” 


Continued on Next Page 29 
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by Dr. McCain, who is so good that he can spot a good show dog when it is 9 weeks old. Collie pups sell at $50 up but a good show prospect 
ks of age Spotting a good dog entails knowing not only parents (here Mister Bones and Lodestone Leta) but also grandpare nts. 


New generation is sized up b 


ands $150 at 9 we 


Maternity ward for Mai row n the McCain house. Mrs. McCain closely watches over Cainbrooke pups, which are moved out to | 
ippy house in the b yard af 5 f d er rejoins grown dogs in the garage. Proud father of this two-weeks-old litter is Harline Son. 





Collie fans all are McCains and Justice of the Peace Earl D. Poole, Mrs. Louis Hundertmark (whose Lodestone Leta recently fathered young pups on opposite page) and 
Mrs. Poole. Their dog-talk on the Pooles’ lawn in tiny Saxonburg, 25 miles from Pittsburgh upholds McCain's contention that collie owners are 
f earth.” McCain interested Mrs. Reigh Abrams (below) in the dog game and she now runs a kennel of Afghan hounds in Pittsburgh. 


Best of Breed award just given her dog. Mrs. McCain also raises Afghans, prizes most Champion Noushka and stud (¢ hupassi. 


First McGain hopeful was Gullud Girl 


the most democratit people 


Her smile indicates her feeling at 


NFORMED 20 years ago that the neuroticism 

retarding a convalescence could only be 
banished by a new interest to divert his mind 
from his nearly-cured stomach ailment, Dr. 
McCain haphazardly followed up a boyhood 
fondness for Albert Payson Terhune’s famous 
collie stories, bought a female pup. He and his 
wife muddled through some training books, 
practiced making their dog into a show collie. 


They learned they were the only Negroes in 


kenneldom, and so named their young hopeful 
Cullud Girl. 
“I guess if Culluc 


sirl hadn’t won something 
I wouldn't have been in the show game today,” 
confesses the slim man whom everyone calls 
Doc. Fortunately, this collie copped the novice 
class first prize and his competitive spirit, dor- 
mant since his football days at Howard Uni- 
versity, sat up and took notice. 

A taste of the collie world was not enough. 
After weeks of visiting kennels, pestering old- 
timers for training tips, and reading every 
available book on collies, McCain was eager 
to buy and breed dogs who could stand the 
stiff competition which was too much for the 
carelessly-selected Cullud Girl. “I wanted, and 
[ still thrive on competition, the hotter the 
better!” 


In 1931 he began breeding in earnest, and 
since then he has never had time even to think 
about being neurotic. 

Himself far from wealthy, McCain says 
collie-breeding attracts people of all walks of 
life, and “once youre in the game there is no 
hope of getting out.” 

He doesn't like to think about how much 
this addiction costs him, but allows that much 
of the income from his medical practice goes 
to support his 17 dogs. Cainbrooke kennel does 
not nearly support itself by the sale of dogs, 
for the master and his wife share a common 
weakness for handsome puppies, and cannot 
bear to part with one they regard as “a comer” 
for future blue ribbons. 

“The money that goes with the prize ribbons 
will hardly buy me and the missus dinner,” 
says McCain. 

He sometimes acts as handler for friends 
who are showing dogs from Cainbrooke ken- 
nels. Handlers, who present the dogs so that 
their best features dominate, get from $15 to 
$25 for showing a dog, keeping all the prize 
money, and at a big show often earn from 
$300 to $400 a day. This experience usually 
precedes a judgeship, which McCain now 
covets. 
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General practitioner since 1919, Dr. 
McCains have no children. 


hands difficult dog illnesses 


McCain says he has to keep working to support his family of one wife, 17 


collies, “I spend all I make in my practice on the dogs but I love it,” he says. He 


over to veterinarian but often uses 


medical knowledge in treating his dogs. 


Collie breeding is an engrossing hobby for Mrs. McCain, chatting here with Carbon (¢ ops Creole Belle, C-Note 


and Honey Chil At shows their na 


Angel, Happy and Honey, Mrs. 


At home 


? 
McCain excels in caring for dogs and in kennel management. 


wes are prefaced by Cainbrooke they answer to the call of Peggy, 
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NO PREJUDI 
IN DOG WOR 


N ADDITION to salvaging the doctor 


health and happily sabotaging his i: 








collie-breeding has brought James McCain 
fame in dogdom. 

Recognized as a top authority on the breed, 
he has written for Dog News and the 
Club of America’s bulletin. At the clul 
meeting, held in Cleveland’s Hotel Holle: den, 
Dr. McCain was elected one of the club’s 
directors at large. As he is also director of 
Pennsylvania, this year he has had two votes at 
all directors meetings. 

In addition to the fame garnered by his two- 
time possession of the Avery Cup and almost a 
thousand other prizes, he is also famous among 
collie folk for his uncanny ability to spot future 
champions at the age of 9 weeks. This feat is 
almost impossible for most dog experts. 

Equipment for Doc McCain’s current explo- 
ration into dogdom’s outer reaches is a tempo- 
rary judging license, on which he has fulfilled 
engagements at dog shows in Ohio, Virginia, 
Washington, California and New Jersey. As 
soon as the American Kennel Club decides that 
he has covered enough shows on his current 
license, it will be made permanent. This will 
assure McCain of wide travel and dog fans of 
acquaintance with a Negro of both charm and 
experience. The club inviting the judges al- 
ways pays their travelling expenses. 

While even the Old Dominion Club show in 
Alexandria, Virginia, was judged by McCain 
pleasantly and without racial incident, he 
doubts that he would accept an invitation to 
judge shows further south just now. While the 
invitation would be his assurance that “the 
most democratic people in the world” wanted 
his presence, he thinks they might not always 
be able to control the actions of possibly-prej- 
udiced spectators. 

McCain hopes to write a book on collies one 
day but just now, he says, he is “too busy mak- 
ing a living.” If he does get around to doing 
the book, his theme will be that collies are the 
most gentle breed in the world. They origi- 
nally are from Scotland, where they were used 
as herd dogs. Queen Victoria brought them to 
England and later they were imported to 
America. Doc says he is never afraid to walk 
up to a strange, well-bred collie and pet it. He 
pays tribute to their intelligence and gentle 
nature. 

Unfortunately, white collie-fanciers have but 
little opportunity to benefit by meeting, ob- 
serving and competing with this dark-skinned 
canine star-builder. He is only one, and they 
are many. 

Aside from his wife, who is now breeding 
champion Afghans, and Mrs. Reigh Abrai, 
McCain knows of few Negroes who have tiie 
time, money or inclination to raise dogs. While 
he has interested some colored friends at vari- 
ous times, he Says they come in for a sh: 
while but soon seem to lose interest and lea’ 
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py prospect for championship is this youngster. 

s annually hold futurity with dogs entered be- 
In 1942, 
, entry won all four places, a feat never accom- 


are born and four winners chosen 


| before and never repeated, 
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Best young dog of 1946 is Cainbrooke C-Note, whose 


pet name is Happy. He actually often sec 





is to be 
smiling He Was named whe n Me aim laughed off a 
$100 offer for him.. McCain has lost whole litters to 


distemper, has faile d to find cure for it. 


Cainbrooke collies have Dixie-flavored names 


ORN in the South, McCain’s Rockingham, 
B North Carolina, background evokes many 
the humorous, Dixie-flavored names which 
(In the 
x each collie bears the prefix Cainbrooke, a 


his dogs bear in at-home moments. 


combination of Doc’s and wife Gertrude 
Brooker McCain’s names. More often than not 
there is a second prefix of Champion. ) 


Honey Chile, the most famous female collie 


in America today, was dubbed with the South- 
ern term of endearment when McCain absent- 
mindedly summoned her one day. Mr. Bones, 
another champion, has a black body, white 
face and legs, and tan markings which re- 
minded the doctor of minstrel shows. 

After his dogs have “finished their cham- 
pionship” (dog parlance for piling up points, 
copping a cup, and retiring to a life of fame 








Dog-talk is almost as important at show as awarding of 
trophies. Here are Mrs. McCain and a friend dis- 
cussing the show at the benches, where dogs are kept 
while they await their turn to parade, 


and horsemeat), McCain plans to enter his 
dogs in the obedience training competitions 
which are part of all present-day shows. He 
feels that 


obedience training and showing in competition 


waits until this time because he 


clash and confuse the collies. 

Mr. Bones, the minstrel-faced stud collie, is 
now a retired champ. Weekly he trots off to 
Mrs. McCain for a 
He learns to heel on and 


obedience school with 
three-hour session. 
off the lead, stay in one spot when commanded, 
and various other feats. In climbing the obedi- 
ence championship ladder, he may cop the 
degree of Companion Dog, Companion Dog 
Excellent, or Utility Dog. This last old-shoe 
title lacks the lustre of the other two, but Mrs. 
McCain insists that it is the ne plus ultra of 


command-and-obey dogdom. 





Here Dr. MeCain 


and some fellow-exhibitors at the Steubenville, Ohio, 


Post-mortems follow every show. 


show give the judges verbal roastings or backpats, 
depending on how their dogs were treated. 





Grooming C-Note for a show is Dewey Abrams. McCain 
describes this process as having “your dog look just 


like a debutante at a con Whiskers, 


clipped, coat roughened by 


ung out party. ; 


evebrows, toenails are 


brushing from tail to head, 





Water bucket is used on C-Note too. Coat is washed 
with water and cleaning material, brushed until glist- 
ening. This is called “putting your dog down” in show 
parlance. Winning or losing may depend on time and 


skill put into this job. 


Ready to face judge, C-Note displays his best ring 
manners. He must stand at attention with ears up for 
judges, lead without pulling on leash, walk naturally 


so judge sees his true gait, 
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THE RISE AND FALL OF UNCLE TO) 


WENTY YEARS ago the white townsfolk of Natchitoches, Louisi- 

ana, deep in the heart of the cotton-growing Black Belt, gathered at 
the corner of Washington and Lafayette Streets to pay tribute to the 
Negroes of the state 

When the unveiling took place, it was evident whom the white 
burghers of Natchitoches were glorifying. The inscription on the 
bronze statue of a bent, careworn, cheerful old Negro, hat in hand, 
read: 

“Erected by the city of Natchitoches in Grateful Recognition of the 
Arduous and Faithful Service of the ¢ 

It is good that the white citizens of Natchitoches saw fit to honor 
the assorted “( 


,00d Darkies of Louisiana.” 
:00d Darkies” who did so much since the earliest days 
of Louisiana to make the state worth living in for its white dwellers. 
Like statues ought to be erected by other Deep South states—not only 
because of the great contributions that Negroes made as slaves and 
Good Darky” is 
Before long he will be a relic, his memory preserved only in 
history books and by the 


freedmen but also because the day of the legendary 
fading. 


Natchitoches statue. 


The Origin Of The Species 


ore APS the first “Good Darky” to be put on a pedestal as a model 
of how Negroes can win friends and influence people—white people, 
of course—was the original Uncle Tom, submissive Josiah Henson who 
in Harriet Beecher Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s Cabin, or 
Life Among The Lowly. It was Henson and his prototype in the stage 
hit of all time (at one time it played in 200 U.S. theaters simultan- 
eously) that set the pattern for the fawning, cringing demeanor which 
Good Darky.” 
Tom, the real Uncle 
Tom was, such question marks have been removed by the excellent 
biography of Josiah Henson written by Brion Gysin, To Master, A 
Long Goodnight. Gysin makes it clear that Henson sold out his own 
people no less than did Vidkun Quisling or Benedict Arnold by being 


a “Good Darky” to the end of his days. 


was immortalized 


the Negro was supposed to adopt to be considered a 


If there was ever any doubt of how bad an Uncle ’ 


Josiah “Uncle Tom” Henson died 63 years ago, but Uncle Tom is 


by no means dead. As Gysin writes: “He is alive today under many 
disguises.” 

The disguises are varied, ranging from Ph. degrees and elite 
business offices to the traditional bandannas and hats in hand. Servility 
seems to know no class, is found on both sides of the Mason and Dixon 
Line. It does not even observe race lines, for Uncle Tomism infects 
whites as well as Negroes, whites whose transparent liberalism halts 
suddenly when it reaches the color line. 

Uncle Toms are made, not born—created by the American caste 
system. The Negro who bows and scrapes is not so much to be cen- 
sured as the cruel, callous conditions of life in the United States that 
have made a lackey and “boy” of so many adult Negroes. 

Today Negro America suffers from what sociologists like to call 
“a cultural lag.” Most white Americans are still trying to carry on and 
even resuscitate a set of race relations built up under a farm economy 
which was based on slave labor. That agricultural setup fell by the 
, but many whites still insist on retaining the 
antique slave “white as mores” of yesteryear. 


What Makes A ‘Good Darky’ 


NFORTUNATELY, some of the best friends of “white supremacists” 
are Negroes who fall into stereotyped shoeshine-boy and Stepin 
Fetchit rituals. 


wayside 80 years agi 


Although slowly passing from the Southern scene, 
the shuffling, spiritual-shouting, ever-grinning, pop-eyed, Yassuh-Boss- 
ing, handkerchief-headed Uncle Tom can still be found well preserved 


in some rural colored communities. But the disdain and disgust with 


which most Negroes look upon such carryings-on have led most 1 


Ley] 


Uncle Toms to be more polished, although they are still tray: 
sheep’s clothing—and in many cases with sheepskins. 

What makes a 20th Century Uncle Tom? 

Any Negro who believes in less than full racial equality and a: 
aids and abets those who would deny the Negro his full, unf: 
American citizenship qualifies. 


Valiant Heroes Of The South 


é6,§NCLE TOM” has become the worst and most telling insult 
can be hurled against a Negro. 


vel 


re 


Sometimes it is used to exces 
to describe many not as militant and outspoken as more radical 
leaders. Some Northerners, secure and safe from threats of lynch 
mobs, sometimes sneer at cautious, practical Southerners who believe 
in moving slowly and surely toward race equality. To call thes 
courageous, even if gradualist battlers against discrimination Uncle 
Toms is a grievous mistake. Fighting as they are in the middle of a 
racial No Man’s Land, many Southern Negroes are the most valiant 
heroes of America in the war for home-front democracy. 

Certainly there is enough room in the democratic camp for the 
whole-hog National Negro Congress and the take-it-easy Southern 
Regional Council, for the firebrand Rep. Adam Clayton Powell, Jr., 
and the step-by-step C. C. Spaulding, for the equality-now PM's 
Ralph Ingersoll and the gradualist Richmond Times-Dispatch’s Vir- 
ginius Dabney. Together they can go much further than apart. The 
“Uncle Tom” epithet has no place in the progressive camp even when 
there are differences therein. 


Lust For Liberty 


HE ROLL CALL of Uncle Toms can be called in virtually every 

phase of American life where Negroes are found—in Hollywood, 
in the Army, in universities, in night clubs. Their names are many 
but the list is going down. And more and more American whites are 
looking with respect to dignified, distinguished Negroes like Joe Louis, 
Lena Horne, Paul Robeson, Walter White and hundreds of other 
notables who carry their heads high and their race with pride. Con- 
versely, a growing number of whites, along with Negroes, look down 
on those who are ashamed of their color, who are submissive and cring 
ing, who behave as “Good Darkies” should according to Dixie 
standards. 

The dramatic and sweeping wartime upsurge of Negro America 
has stiffened the backbone of many colored citizens, giving them not 
only new faith and belief in democracy but a vast new army of 3p ite 
allies who are united with them to make a democr racy for all of | 
American people, regardless of color. 

No longer satisfied with a democracy on paper only, the Negro has 
become the foremost U.S. exponent of the Constitution, the Declaration 
of Independence and other venerable American documents. [lis 
resentment and rage over the failings of the republic stamp h 
as the American most dedicated to the heritage and tradition of 
Washington, Jefferson and Lincoln. He is the modern Minute Mon 
in the battle for freedom. 

And so today the Negro who kowtows and kneels is finding fewer a‘ 
fewer friends, not only among Negroes, but also among whites. 
“Good Darky” is coming on bad times. Uncle Tom and Aunt Jemi 
are headed for oblivion just as surely as is Jim Crow. It may take ti: 

perhaps too much time—but the day when the “Good Dark 
statue of Natchitoches is a memento e the past and Negro Amer’ 
can shout “Uncle Tom is dead” may well come in the lifetime 
many darker brothers of today. 
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Celebrities are steady custome fe Societ 
town habituee m this 7 re show Here is Haze 


star Don Ameche during intermission, 


The Benny Goodmans (right) discuss the Chopin craze started by Merle Oberon 


4 Song To Remember. She is with husband Lucien Ballard (left). Most 


um zo to the Uptown spot with its more expansive plush furnishings. 


CAFE SOCIETY'S 


N ALL America there is no night club quite like New 

York's Cafe Society, Uptown and Downtown. 

\ recent advertisement tells why. Billed as the club’s 

“Most Successful Act” was its own Fair Employment 
Practices Act. As old as the two niteries themselves, the 
policy of ignoring color, church and social standing has 
made Cafe Society outstanding in Manhattan and 
throughout the land. 

Reason: shoe buyer Barney Josephson was bothered 
for years by the refusal of many spots to admit Negro and sometimes 
Jewish guests and talent. He disliked the setup of most bistros so 
much that he opened his own so he could enjoy an evening. 

Since then Josephson has been making his own version of FEPC pay 
off hefty dividends in good entertainment, increasing profits and better 
interracial good will. Today the beaming, gracious owner and pro- 
prietor of Cafe Society spends his evenings over the East 58th Street 
club, occasionally runs down to Greenwich Village to see how his less 


sleek place iS doing. 


His desire to see a really democratic New York club led him in 1938 to 


Huge palette is billboard for Cafe Society Downtown. Club fan is film director 


Carole Landis, once billed in Hollywood as the Ping Girl, pats the bicep of hus- 
I 


band Horace Schmidlapp. Other guest is another movie star, Arlene Whelan. 
cott, Ratoff once directed her in Something To Shout About. Cafe Society, like other clubs, puts celebrities at ringside to catch eye of customers. 


ictor Gregory Ratoff (below ) whose Russian accent is spoofed by Hazel 
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Horne got her start in Cafe Society in 1941 at $100 a week. Josephson of- 
r $3,000 a week recently to ippear at Uptown. Here she tells band 


Charlie Barnett and compose! Bill Strayhorn about her new mo 


+ BIGGEST ACT 


k $20,000 in a Sheridan Square cellar where he struck pay dirt. With 
‘otham’s cleverest cartoonists satirizing the Stork Club set in murals, 

ire Booth Luce’s suggestion of the name Cafe Society, and a come- 

ly when-you re-called brie fing to his employees, he dragged Pete 
hnson, Albert Ammons and Meade Lux Lewis away from washing 
irs, driving taxis, and pounding a Kansas gin-mill’s piano, and three 
lays atter ( hristmas ope ned tor business, The boogie woogie craze 

is born that night, and ever since Josephson has had to turn away 
rplus collegians and jazz fans. 

Oddly enough, the orchids-and-Chanel set spoofed by the club 
ished to go slumming, let down their hair and escape the violins and 
iarimbas of Manhattan’s East Side drinkeries. After two years, 65 
er cent of the patrons were from uptown. 

To hand out more of a good thing more conveniently, Josephson 
selected 128 East 58th Street for an uptown club. 

Four other clubs had failed here but Josephson defied the jinx. He 


opened, the jinx was broken, and for five years the club has shared 


with its Village parent honors for the absolute top in subtle, cerebral 


entertainment, 


Author Elliott Paul gets frisky at the piano, beats a mean boogie woogie while “GI 
Joe” Burgess Meredith and Hazel Scott applaud approvingly. Paul Robeson 
(right) relaxes on the dance floor with Julie Gibson, a Warner Bros. starlet. 
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Uptown club attracts most mink-trade, biggest names. 


“he ’ a 


. 


High ceilinged spaciousness is not repeated on the dance floor, which is always too crowded for more than a genteel 


jog. | ptown was origin illy leased by Jose phson, pure hased outright in 1942 for $87,000. Minimum at l ptown is $3.50 compared to $2.50 Downtown, 


Sailors and other informal folk pre fer Downtown be- 


as Lena Horne expressed it, “Downtown’s 


Uptown is kinda snooty for a girl like me 


CUSTOMERS LEARN T0 


HEN a Cafe Society guest to whom its wel- 

come-all-colors policy is unknown slips in 
and bumbles around about white supremacy, 
the headwaiter is instructed to give him the 
oh-so-polite bigot’s brushoff: “Those who do 
not like our policy can always leave.” CS 
entertainers are proud that some guests have 
learned to leave their prejudices at home, and 
come back for more talent. Josephson says 
the polic y turns out to be “very good business.” 

No new convert to equality, Josephson re- 
members picketing a Jim Crow Atlantic City 
theatre in his early youth. “I just had a dem- 
ocratic upbringing.” He adds, “We have never 
We wish 


we could say as much about some of our cus- 


had any trouble from Negro guests. 


tomers from down yonder.” 

A picture of CS Uptown, in which a Negro 
couple was seated near the camera, aroused 
one Miss J.B. to write that her friends would 


LEAVE HATES AT HOME 


boycott the club. She said she preferred soli- 
tude to such close contact with colored people 
and after envisaging miscegcnation behind the 
bar and under the tables, begged Josephson to 
draw the color line. 

Josephson’s two-page reply of single-spaced 
polemics, embellished with capitalized words 
like Democracy, Country, and Four Freedoms, 
was datelined “79 years after the Civil War.” 
He tweaked his erstwhile patron’s epistolatory 
ear for asking him to violate the Constitution 
and the Civil Rights Law, analyzed her educa- 
tion (she didn’t capitalize Negro), heralded 
the New World A-Comin’, and offered to over- 
haul her psyche on the house. She refused, 
and, woman-like, she had the last word. De- 
ducing that he was Jewish, she concluded with 
Josephson’s favorite line, “Mr. Josephson, how 
would you like* your daughter to marry a 
Gentile?” 





Continued on Next Page 
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Josh Levin, manager of the Uptown club, reports to Josephson on the steak and 
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And you can shore 
dictum, “Serve the public, don’t fool it!” : her beauty secret: 


tch shortage. Levin uses 55 employees, exclusive of entertainers. All get 


«* 
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VEN IF he ran as many clubs as there are chain-store drug em- Scares" all 
E poriums, Josephson still would likely have more patrons than he 

uld accommodate. Out-of-towners head for his muralled drink- 
eries as soon as they hit town, and New Yorkers never seem to get 
4 enough of Cafe Society. 
3 On a typical night the Downtown club, which seats 210, turns om NADINOLA Bleaching Cream is the money back. Start today the Napt- 
: away twice that number, while die-hards tap their feet wistfully in reason for so many girls’ lighter, love- NOLA way toward a skin that’s more 


lier complexions—that it hardly can adorably light, more kissably smooth. 
be called a secret at all! NApINoLAis ‘The full treatment-size jar (six weeks 





the lobby. 









‘’ Downtown is valued at $75,000. The combined whiskey-cellar of | famous for its wonderful 4-way action supply) costs only 55c; big economy 
Ss ee ; : : . that helps so amazingly to size, $1. NADINOLA, Paris, ‘Tennessee. 
m the two clubs represents an outlay of $150,000. Salaries for the 130- | ue — 
4 x ee a 1. lighten and brighten your skin 
= man staff of employees and entertainers yearly amounts to $450,000, © Densais cendl vena Binadiaedn , 
4 while publicity takes $25,000. 3. clear up externally-caused 
g \ goodly sum was laid out two years ago, when the proprietor | pimples 
4 oe p at alia 5 : 3 4. make your skin look 
® decided that Anton Refrigier’s black, brown and beige murals of | smoother, feel softer 
2 poodle-walking, ticker-tape-bound champagne guzzlers were not gay Wouldn’t your life be brighter if your 6 iia - 
4 3 oh. foe’ wertins ‘nelons A total of $30.000 was ; t skin were lighter? Then try NADINOLA 
enougn or Wal -_ pa iS. d “ . od ? as spe n on Bleaching Cream! You can’t lose— 
brightening Uptown’s walls with Gay Nineties families on a riotous because we guarantee that 
ee Se ee ae ae bate ae . ee cei just one jar of NADINOLA 
State Fair background. Laced with chromium pipes, the walls were will unquestionably improve 
% , : 
thick with pennants. In one year Josephson was fed up with telling your complexion or your ; 
. Ee gveh det es g ; 2 RESULTS GUARANTEED FROM JUST ONE JAR 
loyal but unimpressed patrons that the chromium pipes were bars of + et 





«ma birdcage and the crumpled tin on the ceiling represented a flock | 
of birds. In 1946 another $30,000 summoned Refrigier again. He 


hee @ 
covered the Fair with Pennsylvania Dutch hex signs, mail orders for \ / a ao Ap , 
love potions, and similar dour commentary on a superstition-ridden | Va M7 


generation of drifting neurotics. Cafe Society patrons inspected 





them, smiled, and relaxed again. 
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cS ALL IN ONESQZ5O 
to Here is the ‘“‘tops” in streamlined modern 
design—genuine chrome lighter on attrac- 
d tive colorful plastic case. Now all in one— 
( cigarettes, case and lighter. Holds full 
1s package of cigarettes. You'll want one 
for yourself and extra ones as gifts. All 
8, complete for the price of the lighter aione. 
! ; 
\ SEND NO MONEY 
n 
10 DAY TRIAL | HOLD-TITE, DEPT. BA ; 
a : }  333N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 1, ILL. t 
We are so certain that you'll be , ' 
d pleased with this new lighter : shoeee tash © lighter & cigarette case combination at i 
and cigarette case combination i 4 
- that we offer iton 10 daytrialor 4 OClenciose($ — ) payment in tull—ship postpaid 5 
your money back in full. ¢ © Ship C.0.0—I will pay charges plus postage ; 
> i 
. Mail your order now to + tome mabe Se 
, HOLD-TITE 1 Address oe at a 
333 N. Michigan Avenve ' i 
y Chicago 1, llinois : ~~ Zone re | 
. asa aweawww Sasson esaenoone a 


Uptown murals, third and newest set, depicts hollow men baling out shipwrecked | ____ 
ship of hope. They are trying to fill sails with bellows and plotting a course | 


with Ouija board. Downtown panels are cartoons by famous artists. The January issue of EBONY Will Be Out December 15 


Continued on Next Page 39 






















Thru with Love, I Don’t Know Why, Look What You’ve Done to Me, 
This Way Out, I’m in the Mood for Love, I Know That You Know, etc. 






CO A Le BUND WURNNL S ob cb cevsvndccvevewcsecees $2.78 
Body and Soul, I Surrender Dear, Tea for Two, etc. 

ee a ER COED DE Cd wi caceedsceccccccocecedacoe Some 
The Lord Will Make A Way—I Felt Brand New 

The Evangelist Singers........... MinsGiseewekonsysa kee unas 79c 


Morning Blues—Jumpin’ At the Track 
ee HE SE EPPO. vikn oes 0 c0no ress cb sccccccecccoeeuvene 79¢ 


Joy! At the Savoy —Keep Right on Doin’ 
Di ee RCO ks cco cesase eb oescvecetensovennésees 79c 
Gonna Pitch a Boggie Woogie—Blues Mixture 


BOD Camp Gnd FID Buddies. cc ccnccccccccscescsccccccccccses 79c 
If you Don’t-—On The Jersey Side 
















PIOUS Ads thd 66 kde ehadeah sol etbans een sKpacsededvaea 79c 
Hey’ Ba-Ba-Re Bop (Parts I and i -vyocal by Wynonie Harris with the 
SE RE ON apd cknescsasasehsbasacsesedssaves $1.05 
| To Be Alone Blues—I’ll Always Be In Love With You 
Roy Milton’s Sextet with Camille at the piano. .............. 1.05 
Down Home—Shebna 
Arnett Cobbs, saxophone, with the Hamp-Tone All Stars...... 1.05 
Burma Road Blues (Part I and II) 
Roy Milton’s Sextet.......... eR a a ols ea bins edie 1.05 









































Good Morning Corinne—In The Evenin’ Blues 





i vocal by Wynonie Harris with the Hamp-Tone All Star $1.05 
Startime—Four Squares Only 
Gladys Hampton Quartette featuring Herbie Ficlds....... 1.05 


Evening Breeze—Your Guess is as Good As Mine 
Herb Jeffries and the Hamp-Tone All Stars. ............. 1.05 
Gate Serene Blues—Jeuny 
Herbie Fields ana the Hamp-Tone All Stars............- 1.05 

Something Within Me Banishes Pain—Today 

Sister Marie Knight, Sunset Four......ccccseseeeeseel 9c 
The Lord’s Been Good to Me—Bless the Lord 

Brother Henry L. Williams and Congregation......... 79¢ 
Afternoon in a Doghouse—Lockjaw 

Pee BOAO NOE CONES wo Sep esdcecoceesoceseoseee 79c iT) 
I Got It Bad and That Ain’t Good—The Jeep is Jumpin 

Bill de Arango—Ben Webster..... 
7th and T Streets, Washington, D. C. —Did You Ever 


Set Thinkin’? 





| 
| PRUE EONS Weis ORE cc ccccccccccccscccccoves 79c 
, Stone Coid Dead in the Market 
Louis Jordon and Ella Fitzgerald. ..........00eeeeees 79c 
P.-E Js on eds0esd gdb ecnesonseasstenes 19c 
I Got It Bad—Tem Webster... ccccccccccccscccccsscccccoed 9c 
Did you Ever Set Thinkin’? 
Rubberlegs Williams..........cccesseeeeeeees .--79¢ 
Tutti Fruitti—Cement Boogie 
eR GROIN « oe conc nccccé ec cvesbbececcavcerssees 79c 
Route 66 
King Cole Trio. ccccccccsccccccccesccccesed0e 
| You Call It Madness 
Billy Hekatine. ...scccccccccccccccecccecs $1.05 
What Do You Know About Love 
Johnny Moore....cecceeecesccenecsceccns 1.05 
R. M. Blues 


Roy Milton. cecccececssecsscsccccececens 1.05 c 
Begin the Beguine p 
Eddie Heywood. ..cccccscccccccccccccccces 79c 








Sunny Side of the Street 
79c 


Blowing the Blues Away 
—If That’s the Way You 
Feel. Billy Eckstine $1.05 







Down Home 
Milton Buckner. .$1.05 
In the Evening Blues 





































| 
Eddie Heywood.. 
i 


Wynonie Harris.. 1.05 
Travelin’ Blues 

Johnnie Moore... 1.05 
Drifting Blues 

Johnnie Moore... 1.05 
Sometimes I’m Happy 

Lester Young......79c 
Jammin’ with Lester 


Lester Young... «$1.05, 


After You’ve Gone , 
Lester Young. eee ti 0S 
Slam—lIn Around 
Don Byas, 
Slam Stewart. .o.e.79c 
Good Jelly Blues— I Stay 
in the Mood for You 
Billy Eckstine....$1.05 





Till the Real Thing Hap- 
pened to Me—Opus X 

Billy Eckstine....$1.05 
You’re Justa LuckySoand 

So. Ella Fitzgerald. .53c 
Air Mail Special 

Lionel Hampton. . .53c 
Juice Head Baby 

Eddie Vinson. .+e«.79c 
Cherry Red Blues 

Eddie Vinson...79c 
Baby Don’t You Cry 

J. Moore. .«++$1.05 
Drifting Blues 

J. Moore..... 1.05 
Race Track Blues 

J. Moore... 1.05 
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John Hammond (right), recording director of Majestic Records, was Josephson’s 
electric eye “finds” like folk-singer Sus 
Reed. Ed Devall and Andy Kirk here have dropped in to sample talent 
Uptown band leader Ed Hall. 


90° OF TALENT IS NEGRO BUT 
CLUB HAS NO COLOR POLICY | 


INCE its opening in 1938, 90 per cent of Cafe Society performers 
have been Negro. 


on early talent hunts, still brings in 


This is not the result of a conscious color 
policy on entertainment, but of an abundance of superior entertain- 
ment value among colored showmen. 

which 


The formula has brought success to the two clubs is 


succinctly summed up by the proprietor, “No girlie-line, no smutty 
gags, no Uncle Tom comedy, and emphasize the piano.’ 
Until the 


barred Negro comics because he feels their acts often present 


advent of Timmie Rogers, Josephson intentionally 
derogatory stere otype ‘d concepts of Negroes, are usually chauvinistic. 
Except for Rogers, “I have never seen a funny Negro comic who 
has not tried to make white people laugh at Negroes,” he says 
“That's dangerous.” Press agents are instructed to write about CS 
entertainers as artists, and not as white or Negroes. 

“We have a definite color policy on music too,” Josephson points 
out. “Since we feature jazz, and since it is obvious that Negroes 
play jazz best, practically all of our music is by Negro musicians.” 

The emphasis on piano is understandable when one remembers 
that the clubs’ genealogy includes Teddy Wilson, Mary 


Williams, Hazel Scott, Ammons, Lewis, and Johnson. 


Lou 


The fizzles presented in the past eight years could be counted on 
The first show to go into Downtown Cafe included 
some of the most scintillating Negro talent in the U. S. Billie 
Holiday headed a bill which contained Frankie Newton’s band, 
|Ammons, Lewis, and Johnson, the three greatest boogie-woogie 
| pianists, blues singer Joe Turner, and Jack Guilford, a white comic 
who was also MC. That show lasted a full year. 


one’s fingers. 


Miss Scott, who never had a written contract in the seven years 
she pounded at Cafe Society, was suggested by the bartender at 
Downtown as a fill-in act, and started at $40 a week. She was not 
ja hit. Audiences applauded only mildly, and only Josephson was 
|really bowled over. But part of his policy is to have confidence in 
| his own hunches, and he kept her on. In a few weeks her luke-warm 


| teception heated up until she became his top star, pulling down 
| $2,000 weekly, 


the highest salary ever paid any Cafe Society 
entertainer. 

Barney Josephson is always eager to credit John Hammond with 
much of the success of the club’s shows. A master critic of good 
music with a sure instinct for can't-miss acts generally, he was an 
executive at Columbia Recordings during the time both clubs were 
getting on their feet. Josephson never‘hires a performer until talking 
|with Hammond. 
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elamour girl when she arrive d from Paris as one ot 
Society “finds,” Moune greeted press in bulky, 
bare clothes when S.S. La Croix docked. 


Clothes were Moune’s primary concern as soon as she 


landed in Manhattan, as Paris had not afforded her a 


single new frock since the war began. 


5 





Ready for her debut, Moune seeks the boss’ approval. 
Josephson coached her in putting over a song, helped 


pick out the material for her nightly appearances, 


Continued on Next Page 


Finished product after grooming by Cafe Society 


She was dressed in sequinne d tulle for night 


VERY YEAR New York’s saloon 
pound out a variation on the 
theme A Star Is Born and tack onto it a story 


editors 


headline- 


about a new pertormer at Cate Society. 

This year it was the warmly exotic Moune 
de Rivel, who came from Paris after being 
discovered by a GI friend of Josephson. Now 
she has gone back to Paris to make a movie 
La Diablesse (The She-Devil). 

In 1945 sweet-voiced balladeer Susie Reed 
came to the fore. In years past the columnists 
have seen Cafe Society springboard into the 
spotlight Lena Horne, the Golden Gate Quar- 
tet, Kenneth Pearl Primus, Zero 
Mostel, Josh White, the Kraft sisters, Am- 
mons, Johnson and Lewis, and Hazel Scott. 
All had their first big jobs at Cafe Society. 

In 1939 the Golden Gate Quartet started 
at the club at $40 each per week. Their com- 
bined earnings when they returned Uptown 
recently had jumped to $1500 a week. Josh 
White began singing Downtown for $75 a 


Spencer 


week. At the conclusion last summer of his 
three-year engagement at the clubs, he was 


se rn a 


WwW 






far different from the girl who landed at Ellis Island 


ind tailored wools tor daytime. 


veiled bonnets 


receiving $500 in his weekly paycheck, 
When they 


formers are usually offered far more salary 


have achieved stardom, per- 


than Josephson pays. However, they most 
often stay with the man who built up their 
them their 


Josephson once gave a pianist the 


acts and gave opportunity for 
stardom 
night off and paid his plane fare so that he 
might accept an invitation to perform in 
,oston. 

Moune, young Parisienne and mistress of 
French creole ballads, remembers with grati- 
tude the wardrobe Josephson supplied whe n 
she arrived, shabby and pieced-together from 
years in war-ravaged France. Negro enter- 
tainers say they are especially fond of play- 
ing at the clubs run “by Josephson because 
their friends are always courteously treated, 

Hazel Scott, who asked Josephson to give 
her away at her wedding to Rep. A. Clayton 
Powell, summed up the results of Josephson’s 
friendly treatment of his employees when she 
said, “Why should I work for any other night 


club in town? Id be a jerk!” 
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i | Riding a haywagon, two teachers from Cleveland head out to fields to hoe melons and become acquainted with farm equipment (below). Isabelle Menafee (left), sociology 
teacher, and Alice Bruce roomed together at the Syracuse University Workshop and came to Cedar Cliff Farm to see interracial relationships carried out on far 


INTERRACIAL FARM 


Cedar Cliff is model of farming and fellowsh 


OR 15 SUMMERS now, the unique Cedar 

Cliff Farm in the Finger Lakes section of 
upstate New York has been reaping a rich 
harvest of hybrid seed corn, beautiful chrysan- 
themums and interracial good will. 

To its lush pastures and cultivated fields 
come each year the most unusual conglomer- 
ation of farm hands in the world—students of 
all complexions and nationalities from the far 
corners of the earth. They stream to the 
Levanna, N. Y. (population 112) farmhouse to 
gain both a knowledge of American farm 
techniques and of other peoples. Center of a 
bold experiment in education and democratic 
group living, the Cayuga County farm owned 
by James Morse has become a model of farm- 
ing and fellowship. On its 180 acres, the one 
world ideal has become a reality. 

On a typical weekend this past summer, the 
big farmhouse was jammed with 19 guests 


from as distant as China and Germany. Ten 
were from the Syracuse University Workshop 
in intercultural education designed to teach 
more intelligent human relations. Five came 
from Cornell, Columbia, Yale and Vassar and 
comprised the farm help at Cedar Cliff. Three 
were weekenders at the American Youth 
Hostel Cabin which Morse set up on the farm's 
little lake front. 

By jeep and trailer they descended on t! 
farm’s vineyard, orchard and melon patch | 
do their share towards bringing in a go 
crop. Later in the day they sat down togeth: 
at supper and exchanged experiences, join 
in a community sing on the front porch ai 
then held a square dance at the Youth Host 
Cabin. By their cooperative work on the go 
earth and their,close comradeship in play, t! 
weekend farmers formed close friendships th: 
cross color and nationality lines. 
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LULA YOUR HAIR CAN BE STRAIGHT 


AND EASY TO MANAGE 

















fying grape vines to wooden framework so that they climb up rather than droop 
farm chore assigned to Isabelle and Alice. Farm has orchard of 1,000 trees 
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Proper technique on how to milk a cow is shown Isabelle Menafee and Alice 
Bruce by Norman Eddy, a Yale University graduate. 

































JUST USE HAIR STRAIGHTENER 
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Easydo Hair Straightener works like allthereistoit . . . just repeated 
_ magic... lasts like a permanent (3. combing and waiting periods 
to 6 months). : ‘ 
nd . | : Easydo has been scientifically 
stely -siohtens » hair ; ‘ 
Completely straightens the hair in proved and thoroughly tested, and 
et one application. Leaves hair it is guaranteed to straighten your 
ith straight, soft, smooth and easy to 


hair. See our liberal offer. 
manage... does not burn the skir 


or discolor the hair. Youcansham- Try Easydo... the amazing new hait 
poo your hair over and over again _ straightening discovery. It’s so eas} 
and it will stay straight. to use. Get a package at your 
No Other Straightener is exactly like favorite drug or department store 
Easydo. It’s an entirely new type today. If Easydo fails to straighten 
of hair straightener .. . mild, easy your hair, you'll get your money 
to use and effective. It straightens back. Discover for yourself this 
hair by adjusting the cells of the easy, proved way to end hair 
hair toa new straight shape. That’s straightening troubles and worries. 





USE ONLY TO STRAIGHTEN YOUR HAIR 












Pumping water from the well to take back to the farmhouse is another job assigne‘ 
to Isabelle and Alice. Cedar Cliff is mostly mechanized however. 






the new scientific hair straightener 


Continued on Next Page 
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Riding a haywagon, two teachers from Cleve land head out to fields to hoe melons and become acquainted with farm equipment (below). Tsabelle Menafee (left), sociology 
teacher, and Alice Bruce roomed together at the Syracuse University Workshop and came to Cedar Cliff Farm to see interracial relationships carried out on farm 


INTERRACIAL FARM 


Cedar Cliff is model of farming and fellowship 


OR 15 SUMMERS now, the unique Cedar 

Cliff Farm in the Finger Lakes section of 
upstate New York has been reaping a rich 
harvest of hybrid seed corn, beautiful chrysan- 
themums and interracial good will. 

To its lush pastures and cultivated fields 
come each year the most unusual conglomer- 
students of 
all complexions and nationalities from the far 
They 


Levanna, N. Y. (population 112) farmhouse to 


ation of farm hands in the world 


corners of the earth. stream to the 
gain both a knowkdge of American farm 
techniques and of other peoples. Center of a 
bold experiment in education and democratic 
group living, the Cayuga County farm owned 
by James Morse has become a model of farm- 
ing and fellowship. On its 180 acres, the one 
world ideal has become a reality. 

On a typical weekend this past summer, the 
big farmhouse was jammed with 19 guests 


from as distant as China and Germany. Ten 
were from the Syracuse University Workshop 
in intercultural education designed to teach 
more intelligent human relations. Five can 
from Cornell, Columbia, Yale and Vassar and 
comprised the farm help at Cedar Cliff. Three 
were weekenders at the American Youth 
Hostel Cabin which Morse set up on the farm's 
little lake front. 

By jeep and trailer they descended on t! 
farm’s vineyard, orchard and melon patch 
do their share towards bringing in a go 
crop. Later in the day they sat down togetl 
at supper and exchanged experiences, join 
in a community sing on the front porch ai 
then held a square dance at the Youth Host 
Cabin. By their cooperative work on the go: 
earth and their close comradeship in play, t! 
weekend farmers formed close friendships th 
cross color and nationality lines. 
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Proper technique on how to milk a cow is shown Isabelle Menafee and Alic« 
Bruce by Norman Eddy, a Yale 


University graduate. 





Pumping water from the well to take back to the farmhouse is another job assigne4 
to Isabelle and Alice. Cedar Cliff is mostly mechanized however. 
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eee YOUR HAIR CAN BE STRAIGHT 


AND EASY TO MANAGE 


JUST USE 


Easydo Hair Straightener works /ike 
magic lasts like a permanent (3 


to 6 months 


Completely straightens the hair in 
one application. Leaves hair 
straight, soft, smooth and easy to 
manage ... . does not burn the skin 
or discolor the hair. You can sham 
poo your hair over and over again 
and it will stay straight. 


No Other Straightener is exacily like 
Easydo. It’s an entirely new type 
of hair straightener . mild, easy 
to use and effective. It straightens 
hair by adjusting the cells of the 
hair toa new straight shape. That’s 


USE ONLY 


HAIR STRAIGHTENER 
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Easvdo has been scientifically 


proved and thoroughly tested, and 


t is guaranteed to straighten your 
hair. See our liberal offer 

Try Easydo... the amazing new hair 
straightening discovery. /t’s so easy 
your 


to use. Get a package at 


favorite 
today. 


drug or department store 
If Easydo fails to straighten 
your hair, you'll get your money 
back 


easy, 


for yourself this 
to end hair 


straightening troubles and worries. 


Discover 


proved way 


TO STRAIGHTEN YOUR HAIR 


the new scientific hair straightener 
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| How to weed melon patch is shown teachers Dorothy Conley and Isabell 
Menafee by Tou Pu-Jen, one of the summer farm hands from overseas. 
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fo suit your personality, these hair-do’s are 
made of fine quality imported HUMAN HAIR. 
They give you the Glamour and Allure which CHIGNON 


is rightfully yours. Join the thousands of satis- 3.50 
fied wearers who have bought these hair 

attachments. They are easily attached with hair. 

pins or bobby pins. 


Yawkins of Jamaica, farmer-owner James Morse and Tou Pu-Jen of China. 
SEND NO MONEY! 

Check the styles you wish on the coupon below. Fill in your 
name and address. Pay postman when your order is de- 
livered. For Best Yet results, send a sample of your hair. 
Your order is shipped the same day received. For other 
styles, send for our free illustrated picture catalog. 


Experimental wheat plot is examined by Chao-Heng Chen of China, Fitz Roy 
I 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE—YOU MUST BE SATISFIED 


BEST YET Styles 

BEST YET Quality 

BEST YET Reliability 

Perfectly matched to your awn hair and styled 


BEST YET HAIR PRODUCTS CO. 
Box 26, Hamilton Grange Station, New York 31, N.Y. Dept. 44 
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Colors: Jet Black [) Off-Black [) Brown []) 


I will pay the postman al! charges when package arrives. 
Nome 
Street 
/ 
City Bible class for visitors is conducted by James Morse in the Levanna Church. 
| Morse farm has herd of pure bred Guernsey cattle and a flock of 50 Dorset sheep. 
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4 fetes Favorite PHOTO or SNAPSHOT 
i FOR A thrilling, new idea in personalization that has 
% taken the country by storm. Your favorite photo 
* > } \3 | cD hk reproduced on stamps—-ready to perma on your 
- iM tae (ft me” leccers. cards, et Just imagine the thrill 
a Aik F | your fr { ed ones will get seeing YOU 
3 < sunday dinner finds students of all races at the table at the — Lecture on development of hybrid corn with samples from a 
“a i f \ ea! lM i iain Use PHOTO Many Other Clever Uses 
om = farm. Mrs. Franc Hall Morse is serving the peas, the farm follows dinner | |} STAMPS on— PHOTO STAMPS . 
vie a Vit i ViPS hav an orher ” 
OE tam 4 Stationery for personalization aie tdoatifionstain. 
as j Greeting Cards | Large sized (i 4s" «1! ’ 
; GiftCards | hish gloss gummed wock—s 
. | | Announcements | °° = ; ag am 
q Sheet Music > any ourfa ¢, giving the appearance of 
= Applications having actually been printed on 
- | Match Books SEND NO MONEY 
< e . nly you ca ave 0 . 
- As Bookplates ce PHOTO STAMPS eae ae 
| eng from fostering international friendships, and interracial living, the Morses have made a | Ita photo Atbums|"”? Send no money——just ond phove (ne 
| negatives. en stamps arrive, ¥ port 
° ‘Is , ] . . “1 man : 3 CO Dostage cast 
the Cedar Cliff Farm has done a remarkable financial success out of Cedar Cliff. Morse turned | /A™esr#gh Books} man $1 69 plus C.D pounge If cask 
: : en ; : ‘ . Excha th viginel phets seturned intag j 
» in cracking hostility of upstate New York farm tradition topsy-turvy, experimented with | | ‘With Pen Pale ri Sckonpineds Game 
umers to men and women of a color other than wheat when it was not widely cultivated in the | The PHOTOPLATE Co., Dept 
white. Time was when they would never think of | New York area and raised beef cattle which upset ee 
tting down at the dinner table next to someone another local custom. 
with vellow or brown skin. Today they are quite Because the Morses wanted to prove that a farmer 
willing to join in Sunday suppers at the Morses need not be isolated from the world, they began 
oe P Be ° ‘ ; ‘ , Y 
vith visitors of different complexions. taking on foreign students from Cornell University Equal Te About 22 Yards 
‘ oe . ' Bargain! 4 po is ¢ x us 
Getting to know people of other races is “a great as farm hands to learn United States agricultural printe and solid colors. Ex ¢ 
‘ Sinaia = Total tc 
privilege for farm people who do not travel and technique. More than one hundred have been 
1 i kK r et 
who otherwise would never meet a citizen of through the Cedar Cliff course in inter-group oe. shawle, ote . 
4 another land,” says Mrs. Morse. amity that has brought good will out of the good GIVEN 18 Plo Sontag Out® ond 29 Quit Peter With Order 
Despite their experiments in farming methods earth. Fe ates MONEY! Par postmen culy $1.06 cad nner 
Great American Sales Co., 2226 Silverton Way, Dept. W78 Chicago 16, lil. 
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Square dance in Youth Hostel climaxed exciting weekend. Here are Mr. and Mrs. Morse going under the arch formed by 
Isabelle Menafee and Prof, Chao-Heng Chen, who is a professor at the College of Social Education in Chungking, China. 
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Seven years after the day she he 


tee Today she is complete] 


Famed conductor commissions 
new vocal symphony for her 


EWEST Negro singer to make a tremendous 
splash in the big pond of the American 
concert world is Carol Brice. 

Latest triumph in a series of spectacular suc- 
cesses for the 28-year-old girl with a “voice 
like a cello” is the commissioning by famed 
Boston Symphony Orchestra conductor Serge 
Koussevitzky of a new “vocal” symphony writ- 
ten especially for Miss Brice. The Universal 
Symphony, written by modernist Samuel 


gan singing in St. George’s Episcopal Church at $7 per week, Carol Brice returned to join in the annual spiritual service without any 
y booked for the winter concert season at fees ranging up to $1850 per appearance. 


— CAROL BRICE 


St. George’s Church has an interracial congregation, 


Barker, will have its world premiere in Boston’s 
ornate Symphony Hall in February. 

Dr. Koussevitzky, who is Miss Brice’s No. 1 
mentor and prize booster, has been quoted as 
calling her “the greatest contralto alive.” Many 
champions of Marian Anderson, including 
Arturo Toscanini, would dispute that but it is a 
certainty that these two gifted singers make 
some of the most wonderful music heard in 
America today. 





Choir processional is solemn rite in St. George’s Church. In her return to choir, Miss Brice sang traditional spiritual, 


I’m Gonna Tell God All My Troubles When I Get Home. She sings 5-minute song without once losing 


50 YEARS spirituals have been a regular part 


of the service at St. George's Episcopal Church 


in downtown New York. Harry T. Burleigh, the 
noted Negro baritone, has been a choir member for 


nearly all those vears. 


It was Burleigh who got 
Carol Brice an audition and a job in the choir at St. 
George's. 

The $7 a week that she earned helped her a bit at 
the Juilliard School of Music, where she went fol- 
lowing graduation from Talladega in 1939. 

It was while she was with the choir that she won 
the Walter S. Naumberg Award in a competition 
with singers from all over America. To an unknown, 
the Naumberg Award is a highly-coveted honor: 


Chatting with Reginald Auchinslows of the church, Miss 
Brice recalls her first appearance as contralto soloist. 


y pit h 


New York’s Hall. 


Carol Brice is the only Negro to win the award in 


it financed a debut in Town 
its 24-year history. 

Her debut sent her reputation soaring and when 
she returned this year to sing for nothing at the 
annual St. George's spiritual service, she was an 
accomplished artist and drew a tremendous au- 
dience of well-wishers, who remembered her as a 
choir-girl just a short few years back. St. George's 
where the J. P. Morgan family worships, has been 
interracial in it§ congregation for some years. Its 
choir director has campaigned to have spirituals 
incorporated as a regular part of Episcopalian 
literature. 


Congratulations after services are offered Miss Brice by choir 
director George Kemmer and rector Dr. Elmer McKee. 
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Amazing new book! Beauty 
where you NEED IT! Mold 
your body to-new lovely lines 
. beautify the bust, mold 
pretty leg contours, acquire 
flawless complexion, rejuvenate the face, etc 
Phillips’ famous course of Beauty Culture com 
plete 
READ WHAT IT CONTAINS 


SKIN BEAUTY 
How 


FACE BEAUTY 
How to We 


H 


Your 4 B tiful 
MAKE YOURSELF OVER! 
This remarkable book will show you hew!l 


ree / Phillips’ 


11-Day Miracle 
BEAUTY PLAN 


kin 


Send No Money Now- 
PHILLIPS OF HOLLYWOOD, Dept. & 
418 West 64th St Los Angeles 3, Calif 
Rush my wy of tea Where Ne 
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80-year-old-well-wisher | larry 
time friend of Carol Br 


baritone, 1S 


Noted conductors Leonard Bernstein and Serge Koussevitzky are devoted admir 


hurch choir of Carol Brice’s voice and here do not hesitate to say so in her presence. 


NOTED CONDUCTOR, CRITICS ACCLAIM HER ‘UNIVERSAL VOICE’ 


wr ISa ‘universal VOICE ee 
Ever since Dr. Serge Koussevitzky di 


scribed Carol Brice’s voice in these words 


ers have been listening to her 
cr d for the quality that drew 
lavish praise and led to the commission- 
of the Universal Symphony Many have 
been asking what characterizes Miss Brice as 
a “universal voice 

No easily-understood definition has yet been 
Perh ips Virgil Phompson the lumin 
critic of the New York Herald 
had the answer when he reviewed 

ss Brice’s New York debut: 

Her scale is of an equal quality from bot- 
tom to top unequ illed by that of any woman 
singer [ have ever heard on the ope ratic stage.” 

The New York Times’ Olin Downes, one of 
the most respected of music critics, described 
with rare exuberance Miss Brice’s singing at 
the Berkshire Music Festival last summer: 
“The voice was like a gorgeously colored band 
against the tapestry of the orchestral and 
choral sonorities.” 

Dr. Koussevitzky is ecstatic in speaking of 
her voice: “Such musicality! Such diction! 
Never have I heard something like this.” 

Her press agent defines her “universal voice” 
as follows: “Itisa composite of all the voices 
and all the emotions of all the singers before 
her and for that reason she sounds like every- 
body and everyone and folks everywhere.” 


Whatever the “universal voice” may be, 


Carol Brice is certain of one thing: it has no 
“People tell me, ‘Oh well, 
But I have to 
work just as hard as any white singer to get 


it out 


race tag. She says: 


youre Negro so you're musical. 


She started developing “it” while a young- 
ster. Both of her parents were musical her 
father a Congregational minister and tenor, her 
mother a prima donna at Knoxville College. 
Born in Indianapolis, she was sent to live with 
her aunt when 18 months old. Aunt Lottie 
better known as Dr. Charlotte Hawkins Brown, 
founder and head of the Palmer Memorial In- 
stitute in Sedalia—took her in hand and by the 
time she was 15 she had won a cup for being 
the best contralto in the state of North Caro- 
lina. She decided to become a music teacher 
and went to Talladega to major in public 
school music 

She got sidetracked by The Hot Mikado 
however. With her mother and brother living 
in New York, she headed there too and landed 
a job in the chorus of the World’s Fair show. 
Then came a Juilliard School fellowship, a job 
at St. George’s Church in the choir. 

But because $7 a week was not enough to 
keep going on, she landed a job as a featured 
soloist at the Trinity Congregational Church in 
East Orange, N. J., at $60 a month. For two 
years her Sunday singing attracted wide atten- 
tion but it also caused a minor crisis when the 
prejudiced members of the church demanded 
that she be fired. The minister not only re- 


fused to fire her; he delivered a memorable 
sermon excoriating his parishioners who were 
anti-Negro and suggested that they cease at- 
tending his church. 

When Miss Brice resigned her position some- 
time later, the controversy was still raging and 
eventually it resulted in the minister quitting 
the church. 

Biggest break came for Miss Brice when sh« 
copped the Naumberg Award, _ strangely 
enough while she was pregnant. She at- 
tributes her winning to her belief that her voice 
had more resonance during her pregnancy. “It 
must have been the physical expanse that 
helped me win the award,” she maintains. 

No ivory tower artist seeking to escape from 
the problems of her people, she was the co 
chairman of a New York committee which 
staged a huge Lewisohn Stadium mass meeting 
last August as a benefit for a Negro veteran, 
Isaac Woodward, blinded by Southern police 
Last December in Kansas City, she carried he: 
militancy into the concert hall, refused to sing 
unless Negroes were admitted into the hall for 
a concert by the Kansas City Philharmoni: 
Orchestra. The color ban was lifted for the 
occasion. 

Being an acute self-critic and avid perfec- 
tionist, she continues to study today, says het 
only ambition is “to be a top-notch singer.” 

Her present teacher is Clyde Burroughs, who 
believes she is the greatest contralto in the 
world, 
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Oa Umit Re eer Role aie ott happy to 
bring YOU this adorable new creation, PAGAN BANDO, 
designed to put an end to all vour hair problems at such 
a reasonable price 








Never before have you been able to buy so much for so 
little. This beautiful PAGAN BANDO is made of Genuine 
Wavy Human Hair hand-woven and sewn to a porous 
foundation for durability and comfort. It can be dressed 


in any style you would dress your own hair. The hair falls 










gracefully in the back and on the sides with a cluster of 





curls, or pomp roll, on top 









SPECIAL: Send sample of your hair and $5 deposit. 
PAY POSTMAN $11.50 BALANCE PLUS POSTAGE 
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TO THE 


ARE NEGROES COWARDS? 


We, the Africans in England, read 
with disgust the way 


| the Southerners 
lynch the Negroes and dig their eyes 
| 


lout. But what we can’t understand is 


| how 13 million Negroes allow such 


atrocities to go on, 


Man, as we know, is born to live and 
These 


people use brute force and it should 


i}die so why die like cowards? 


be met with brute force. It is only the 
dies strangled to death. 
| Why not fight it out with these brutes 
land uncivilized whites in the South? 


| coward that 


| The sooner you people take notice of 
these things instead of hair straighten- 
ing and skin-turning the better. My 
letter might be foolish but I can’t help 
saying to you we think you are all cow- 

ards, 
kK. C. Bont 


Lond yn, England 


| 
\CO-OP STORES 
| 


I want to compliment you on your 
| perfectly swell story on the Altgeld 
| co-op. I have never seen a magazine 


| handle a co-op story better. More 


| power to you. 


Your readers might be interested to 
know that co-ops like the Altgeld did 
$600,000,000 — of 
last year. I shouldn't say exactly like 
the Altgeld, for 


country 


more than business 


most of them were 
rather than city stores, City 
co-ops as successful as Altgeld are not 
}so common as they should be, so that 
your story had a heartening message not 
merely tor Negroes but for white co- 
operators as well. 

RicHArD Y, GILes 
Managing Editor 
Cooperative News Service 
Chicago, Illinois 


MORE ON ‘BLACK TRASH’ 


I think your magazine is wonderful. 
I hate to miss a copy. But the “Black 
Trash” letter written by Miss Kathleen 
Daveson is a little confusing after read- 
ing the replies. 


Do you think she meant her letter 
as readers take it? Or do you think she 
meant to show poor people how to ele- 
vate themselves? I think she was trying 
to show how she came from a poor no- 
body to a good liver. Though she was 
right about some of our people, they 
will not try to help themselves. They 
are the ones she is speaking of, I be- 
lieve. 





Since she used God’s name, she could 
have asked God to help the ones in the 
gutter or thank him for taking her off 
relief, 





Nancy DuNCAN 
Louisville, Kentucky 


I read in your issue of August where 
Daveson has committed a 
great injustice to our race. I think peo- 
ple like her should be right with Bilbo. 


Our men and women went Overseas and 


LETTERS AND PICTURES | 





EDITOR 


died for the USA in the w 
being lynched daily since t ag 
over and yet a rat like Kath| | 
L hope = 





son is making her remarks 
won't print another letter 
your lovely EBONY, becauss B 
likes to hear remarks like she 
it won't do her much good bx 
is just another Negro. 

Mrs. Ema \ 
Koch, Missouri 


I wish to express my opinion t 
of “Black Trash” by Kathleen D 
I don’t know much about the 
Trash” of other cities but let me ¢ 
about the “Black Trash” here in k 7 
City. = 





We Negroes in Kansas City hay 
yearly income of more than fifty 
dollars. These millions fly from 
if they had wings. We spend te: 
for food, but ck 


own a first-class market nor the couray 


lion dollars yearly 


to demand jobs in those we support 


We haven't the intelligence to s Ip} 
althoug! 


(including our churches and frater 


our one coal company, 
organizations ) burn more than thirt 


five thousand tons of coal per year. 


We spend two million dollars | 
year for movies (Jim Crow) yet \ 
don’t own a theatre. We eat more th 
ten thousand loaves of bread each d 
but we don’t own as much as a brea 
wagon. I could go on and on naming 
dozens of rich fields of enterprises tl 
would be ours merely for the taking 
If this isn’t shiftless “Black Trash,” I 
a yery misguided person. 

JAMES Ropinsoy 


Kansas City, Missouri 


E 
I would like to add a few coals 
the burning fire, “Black Trash.” 
I think that all of the replies to Kat! 
leen Daveson’s article are from peop 
who have become angry without having 
; ‘ 
tried to understand her even slightly ‘ 
’ 
Let us as Negroes review our situ 
tion: For five years we made mor , 


money than ever before, even the me! 
and women, educated or uneducated 
who arrived directly from the Sout! 
The OPA held prices down. The whit 
man kept our neighborhoods flooded 
with beer and liquor joints, not decent 
taverns. Men and women alike cashed 
their checks in the joints, instead ot 
banks, grocery stores or department 
The result was that they hung 
around and got drunk, forgetting to go 
home. When their wives found them or 


stores. 


when they reached home they freque:t 
ly had no money to pay the rent, even 
when their salaries had gone into h 
dreds of dollars. 


One of the best things for our peo 
was the War Bond Saving plan, 
though it was too bad that it was m: 
possible to cash them so soon. Most 
Negroes cannot now remember wi: :t 
tey spent their money for. 


If Negroes would clean up thei 
neighborhoods, houses, windows and 
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, poise and self-assurance, If your Bu 
makes you self-conscious, try_the coed 
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. If you are not delighted, 
back and your money will be refundex i. 
now. SEND NO MONEY. Send onl 
if name and address and size of your old 
as ere. (State whether small, medium or 


ae ) When you get your Peach Cupbra with 
be n booklet, pay postman $1.98 (plus few 
stage). (Plain wrapper.) If you wish 
tage, send Two Dollars now and we 
Read your direction bookle 
I each Cupbra for a week. If you 
absolutely delighted with your new lov 
e, send it back. It is positively guaranteed 
please you. Join the hundreds of women who 
y a lovelier figure with Peach Cupbra. 
j e print name and address clearly. 
Wi te today to Party Peach Co., Dept. 71.L 
92 5th Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 































DOUBLE YOUR 
MONEY BACK! 


etaSlenderFigure 


YOU cannot have a slender, 

graceful figure, which is every 

=¥ woman's desire, unless you rid | 

zourecit of the flabby, excess | 

: which covers the feminine 
curves. You can rid yourself of 

} this ugly, excess fat in an easy, 


npmgemet 1 1 
Brings REMARKABLE RESULTS 


Grateful persons report amazing results {n loss of 
weight after taking MYLO, delicious and highly nu- 
tritious food energy. It gives you all daily normally 
required vitamins and m = Gantoien no dru roge— | 

absolutely harmless. mpwustves went, yetitispossiblefor | 
you to lose as much as 7 lbs. unsightly, excess fat in a week. 


7-DAY NO- RISK TRIAL! | 


you are more than delighted with the results MYLO 
brings youin loesof htor you get double your money back. 
4 cost mail us your name and 
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rake i etiort t eep ) al 

rls off s t mer ' 
it nts, if the would tl } 

ind attend Parent-Te er 
then we would hav i bett it 
survival 

Now | 1 a Southern Negro, Ws 
Virginia born and reared, and | 
race—but in all walks of life we shoul 
w ike up, get busv a 1 dor t wa } 
in losing our te pers Negroes need 
to join the NAACP. EBONY needs 
your subscriptions. The Negro Digest 
deserves vou upport o buv it Id 
like sone of the trash the print in 
Ne vro me Wspapers | > 2 = r 
he Ip and criticis : thes l t ip! r 


Learn t d t 

t Sake f Neg “ 1 

your own sake Let 1 help irsely 
Wintwie Bette Payne-l 

Cl land, Ohio 

COVER WITH CLOTHES 

The Sept me EBONY 

is on the stands today, and it is quit 

an attractive issue. I think that u 

ichieved one of the best print jobs on 

the inside pages of this issue I am 

sure there are iny f your readers 

who will ippr ciate i fully-dressed 


woman on the 


The 


front page for a chang 
Ann Brown feature is A-1 
G. JAMES FLEMING 


Relations 


Secretary, Race 


Committec 
American Friends Servi 
Committec 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
THE NAACP 
Three cheers for your article on the 
| NAACP. As a Negro, I like very much 
| to know what they are doing and are 
accomplishing. Give us more stories of 
this kind. 
Mrs. EMMA ARNOLD 
Detroit, Michigan 
There is little doubt in my mind that 
| the voice of EBONY has grown to be 
an important one in the field race 
relations in our country. It has always 
been a good magazine; it is now an ex- 


cellent one. 


However, I have one question to ask 
| about 


August issue. 


an article which appears in your 
You present what I con- 
sider to be a fair 
of the NAACP. 


its budget for the 


and interesting story 
In it you remark that 
last 


thousand 


year exceeded 


four hundred dollars; some 


395 thousand dollars from members and 
Of 
can not operate without money and the 
NAACP’s present power is derived 
largely the budget. 
How, then, do you explain the fact that 


branches. course an organization 


from size of its 
you have completely ignored the woman 


in the organization who is largely re- 
sponsible for raising this budget—Mrs. 
Daisy Lampkin? 

K. Leroy Irvis 

Secretary, Public Relations 

Pittsburgh Urban League 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


DUNBAR SCHOOL 


STAGE AND SCREEN STARS PREFER 


MAKES HAIR SMOOTH AND LUSTROUS 


Trade $ Ol } r Sept m LARGE PROFESSIONAL SIZE 
ft EBONY Maga Che | Also 10c and 20c at your ¢ 


favorite dime and drugstores. 


Stars ot 
Broadway's 
“St. Louts 


Woman” 








In 1 Dunbar 1 S 
part t ( | 
te j i ] ' t _ 
: ‘ | 
Mr. Philip L. MeN ssist 
perint lent of school chara 
; 1 « t S play d 
1 1 spearhe the devel 
f this } Lid f | that it 
‘ Ided tor 
fl ul t ( B 
Kd t 7 é ned 
ly tw it tl ( ral 
t that Dunbar Trade 
Currorp |. CAMPBELI 
Director. Du thar Tra le 
Chicago, Ill 
RICHMOND BARTHE ASK FOR OTHER LANDER TOILETRIES 
In the September issue of EBONY THE LANDER CO., Sth Ave. Bidg., N.Y. 
vou eported that Richmond Barthes 
won the attention of a Jesuit priest, the 
Reverend Harry F. Kane. SONGWRITERS 
Father Harry F. Kane is a Josephite SONGS PUBLISHED MONTHLY—ADVANCE ROYALTY 
Father, and not a Jesuit as you Te-| Send your songs or poems today for our exciting offer. FREE 
ported rhe Josephite Fathers are | ook on songwriting to subscribers. We have helped many new 


writers find their first success. Why not let us try to help you? 


HOLLYWOOD TUNESMITHS iitrwoos 2 cattorne 


proud and privileged to be the only 
Catholic 
the 


lusively for 
nited States. 


society working ex 
colored in the { 


far, over two hundred and four priests 


Thus 


ire engade d in the colore d work 
Rev. ADELARD Auc.Lam, S.S.]. 
Houston Texas 
BLACK OR WHITE WIVES 
EBONY is undoubtedly our up and 


coming Negro publication, but for the 


life of me I can’t see why you must 
stress so strongly that a Negro man — easily Oh we cine Oa: Salen 
has a white wife. So what. That man cnieK HAIR ome © a We. 
didn’t do anything outstanding 
| 
It is understood that the Negro man | 


1 
who has changing clothes is looking for 


a near-white or white woman for 





TT LU i Win 5100 | 


his j 

gets her or not. SO] 9100 cash award for best song poem placed with us every 
c hange it bit and let’s read Soa, Se oe eee — aeieied a a 
of that oddity of black marrying black. | *:Ru,efur™shed for, Professional presente eaeniaae 
| tion anc 


mate whether he 


around a 











Or better still. just omit the color al- i full details how you may ee 
SCREENLAND RECOR 

together. After all we are all human | Dest. E ae __ Hollywood 28, Calif, 

beings regardless of color. Or does 

EBONY think intermarriage is the an- BRAND 


street DRESSES 


only 
Jeweled Clips or Fiowers 


$435 


ed 12 to 20, 38 to 44, 


ere’s our wonderful ¢pportunit Saar 
Tesses you need to feel * OP 
r 


swer to our problem? 


a 


Spun Rayons Acetate R: 
ons, Other Fine Materials 


© Come with Buckled Belts, 


CAROLYN MORRISON 
Illinois 


LANGSTON HUGHES 


What a 


Chicago, 















lovely article October's = 4 


Ourgarmentsareexpensive-ioo king, y aan 





EBONY magazine carried on Mr. sensationally low because we sell direct to you 
oe Dy mail. Send foe’ 3 Grosses Hight away. They're 
Langston Hughes! The author of the brand new and ready to wear. SEND NO 


M EY. Just write us today giving size and 
color desired. We will ship you 2 dresses 

Pay postman only $4.35 pilus 
postage charges. (If you enclose $4.35 now, 
we pay postage.) Satisfaction guaranteed 


@r money bac 
“| 1206. AROADWAY 


MANHATTAN D- 3, New Yorn City 


hE chee 
eees alse o tull He of brassicres, 
under wear, etc. wemen 


article, Arna Bontemps, should be given 
1 “Well done.” i 

CLEMENTINE B. ForsyTHe 
Mass. 





Boston, 


aE at 



















gift bundles with these 
cheery cartons of 
Christmas Chesterfields 
. . They Satisfy. 


B-CuESTE FIELD 


RIGHT _ BEST TOBACCOS - ‘Properly Aged 





